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WAR AND PEACE QUESTIONS SUMMARIZED 


BULGARIA GETS PEACE TERMS. 


‘HE ‘peace delegates at Paris act 

about like union plumbers work- 

ing by the hour. When Germany 
invaded Rumania, during this war, and 
had that Balkan country absolutely at 
her mercy, it took her only a day or 
two to lay down the elaborate peace 
terms which Rumania was to agree to. 
But it has taken the Paris peace con- 
ference over nine months to decide on 
the terms that Bulgaria is to agree to 
as the price of peace. The peace treaty 
was presented to the representatives 
of Bulgaria at Paris Sept. 19, and Bul- 
garia was given 25 days in which to 
offer any suggestions. M. Theodoroff, 
speaking for Bulgaria, sprung the old 
familiar “gag” that Germany and Aus- 
tria sprung, namely that the people of 
that country were never really in favor 
of going into the war and that they 
were not responsible for what their 
government had _ done, 

















Pershing and Foch Sapiaia Last Farewell. 


garia recognizes the independence of 
the Serb-Croat-Slovene state. 
-sions are made for protecting minori- 
ties whose race, religion, language, etc., 
-may differ from the prevailing one. 
-The Bulgarian army. is limited to 20,- 
000 and it must be raised by volunteer 
enlistment, with no drafting. The man- 
ufacture of war material is subject to 
limitations. 
and air material must be surrendered 


Provi- 


All warships, submarines 


to the allies. Bulgaria is to restore to 
Greece, Rumania and Serb-Croat-Slo- 
venia all records and other public 4r- 
ticles taken away, and also to render 
up 73,000 domestic animals that were 
captured or killed in neighboring ter- 
ritory during the hostilities. Bulgaria 
is to pay as reparation 2,250,000,000 
francs, during a period of 37 years. The 
boundary between Rumania and Bul- 
garia is to remain as before the war, 
but the allies hope to induce Rumania 

to cede to Bulgaria a part 





The fact is that the Bul- 
gars -fought like tigers 
and they were tickled to 
death to enjoy the fruits 
of the war as long as 
their side was winning 
and our side was doing 
the suffering—but they 
are apt disciples of the 
Huns and .they don’t at 
ill relish the idea of hav- 
ing to settle for the dam- 
iges, now that they have 
lost out. They. have 
iewed war only from 
the offensive side; they 
never put themselves in 
the other fellow’s place. 
They took the Huns’ 
word for it that victory ™ 
was certain and they did 
not stop to figure the 
cost in case of failure. 
if the Bulgarian people 
didn’t approve of the 





war, the time for them |7... 2%, 





of the long-disputed Do- 
brudja district, fronting 
the Black sea, in which 
the population are mostly 
of Bulgar blood. The Dan- 
ube commission, which is 
an international board 
governing the navigation, 
etc., of the Danube, is to 
be continued in force, 
but with the vital change 
that it will hereafter be 
controlled by England, 
France, Italy and Ruma- 
nia, and the central pow- 
ers will have no share in 
it. Bulgaria is to pay for 
the cost of maintaining 
the allied army of .occu- 
pation in her territory. 
As a special penalty for 
destroying the coal mines 
of Serbia she must sufp- 
_— ply 50,000 tons of coal a 
SWnvec.som| year for five years. After 








to have said so was when 


long delays the peace 


their country took sides Pershing “Victory” Parade on Pennsylvania Avenue, in Washington, a8 treaty with Austria was 


with the Huns. Now it is 
too late and they must pay through the 
nose. The treaty follows the German 
treaty as a model but varies to suit 
the Bulgarian conditions. Bulgaria 
cedes to the allied powers the territory 
known as western Thrace, bordering 
on the Aegean sea. She is to accept 
whatever final disposition the allies 





Viewed from an Airplane. Note the “Sausage” Balloon in Air to the Left. signed at St. 


make of this territory. Some of it will 
go to Serbia and probably some of it 
to Greece. It is said that President 
Wilson favors letting Bulgaria keep 
part of it, so as to give her a good 
frontage on the Aegean. We never de- 
clared war on Bulgaria or Turkey, but 
‘we must have a finger in the pie. Bul- 


Germain, 
near Paris, Sept. 19—Dr. Renner being 
the head of the Austrian delegation. 
Assistant Secretary of State Frank L. 
Polk signed for the United States. The 
Germans had signed at Versailles June 
28, so that nearly three months had in- 
tervened. The peace terms were first 
given to the Austrians June 2, so that 
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nearly four months elapsed in that 
case. The Austrian assembly had 
agreed to the signing of the treaty by 
a vote of 97 to 23—the German Aus- 
trians representing the minority side. 
These people of German origin who 
are left in Austria have been very anx- 
ious to effect a union with Germany, 
but the allies have steadfastly opposed 
this pan-Teuton plan. Germany tried 
to evade the issue by arguing that she 
could not prevent it if the Germans of 
Austria wanted to unite with the moth- 
er country. Provision was even made 
in the new German constitution allow- 
ing Austria representation in the Ger- 
man reichsrath or upper house. The 
allies gave notice that any such provi- 
sion was plainly a violation of the 
peace terms and that it could not be 
permitted to stand. It was intimated 
that unless it was changed, the allies 
would be compelled to occupy further 
German territory. The Austrian repub- 
lic must be absolutely independent, the 
peacemakers say, and Germany must 
hold no overlordship over it. 

The Austrian peace terms have been 
published before; they follow closely 
the German terms but are reduced in 
severity owing to the fact that Austria 
is now separated from Hungary and a 
large part of her former territory has 
been taken from her to help make the 
new states of Poland, Czecho-Slovakia 
and Serb-Croat-Slovenia (or Jugo- 
Slavia) and another considerable slice 
has been added to Italy. By the treaty 
Austria becomes reduced in territory 
and population to smaller size than any 
of these new states, namely about 6000 
square-miles and 6,500,000 people. Pro- 
vision is made for supplying coal to 
Austria from Czecho-Slovakia, in ex- 
change for raw materials. Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, being surrounded by other coun- 
tries on all sides, is to be guaranteed 
access to the Adriatic through both 
Hungary and Austria. 

Neither the Rumanians nor the Ser- 
bians would assent to the Austrian 
treaty, as they were not satisfied with 
the settlement. China, however, signed 
this time, as she nad nothing at stake, 
though she had refused to sign the Ger- 
man treaty owing to the provision in 
it giving Shantung to Japan. She has, 
however, proclaimed a state of peace 
and declared that she stands with the 
allies as against Germany. 

The peace treaty for Turkey remains 
to be formulated. Conditions in Tur- 
key are very unsettled and slow prog- 
ress is being made. It appears that the 
allies made important concessions to 
the Arabs during the war, to induce 
them to join in driving the Huns out 
of Asia Minor; and now these pledges 
are rising up to plague the peacemak- 
ers, just as in the Shantung case. 

Under the arrangement made at the 
time, England is to have Mesopotamia, 
France is to have most of the Syrian 
coast, Palestine is to be international- 
ized and the Arabs are to have a large 
share of the remaining territory. Evi- 
dently the view now is that the Arabs 
are getting far too good a bargain for 
what they did. The unwillingness of 


the United States to assume any big 
responsibilities as mandatory of Ar- 
menia and other parts of Turkey is 
also holding up the final decision. 

A new complication in the Adriatic 
situation resulted when the Italian poet 
and war patriot Gabriel D’Annunzio, at 
the head of a force of soldiers and vol- 
unteers, advanced from the Italian bor- 
der and took possession of Fiume. Fi- 
ume is the city at the head of the Adri- 
atic, which belonged to Hungary before 
the war and which Italy would very 
much like to annex. The greater part 
of the population are Italian, but the 
country back of the coast is mostly in- 
habited by people of the Slav race. 
Hence President Wilson’s theory of es- 
tablishing the new borders along “eas- 
ily recognizable lines of nationality” 
collapses in this case like a house of 
cards and so far he has offered no so- 
lution. 


D’Annunzio Raiders Take Fiume. 


Technically, D’Annunzio’s raid is a 
mutiny and the Italian government is 
supposed to suppress it. But the Italian 
people are in sympathy with the move- 
ment and if the government at Rome 
took any very stern action it would 
probably bring on a revolution in Italy. 
D’Annunzio has issued an appeal to the 
Italian people to rise up and overthrow 
the government if necessary. He has 
proclaimed the annexation of Fiume to 
Italy. He announces himself as a mar- 
tyr to the cause of Italian liberty and 
says he is ready to die and has picked 
out the place for his grave. Neither 
Italy nor the allies as a whole like 
the idea of tackling D’Annunzio. They 
have no enemy to fight at Fiume, for 
all are friends. 

The allies look on the Fiume coup as 
a dangerous precedent. They are afraid 
that other zealous groups may imitate 
the example of the D’Annunzio raiders 
and try to seize by force the territory 
they think they are entitled to, and ig- 
nore the peacemakers. In fact the Ru- 
manians some weeks ago invaded Hun- 
gary and took possession there, in ab- 
solute defiance of the allied council in 
Paris. It would not take much for hos- 
tilities to break out again on a large 
scale in eastern Europe. 


The British patliament completed the 
ratification of the peace treaty and it 
was O.K.-ed by the king as long ago as 
July 31. Canada-has recently ratified, 
after a four-day debate. An amend- 
ment which was intended to give Can- 
ada the right in future to say what 
course she should take in any war or 
threatened war was voted down. The 
South African assembly has also ap- 
proved the treaty. Gen. Smuts defend- 
ed President Wilson and said he had 
done more for the restoration of world 
peace than any other man. The New 
Zealand parliament had already rati- 
fied, after members of the labor party 
had attacked the treaty terms as being 
too autocratic. The fight over ratifica- 
tion is still going on in Australia. The 
laborites there also are opposing the 
league and are accusing the government 
of trying to jam the matter through. 
They charge that under the league plan 


the young men of Australia might }. 
conscripted any time to go to fight 
wars in distant parts of the wor!, 
even in support of the Asiatics. 

The treaty is now being discussed j; 
the French parliament. A number o0{ 
members have attacked some of its pro. 
visions but it is a foregone conclusion 
that it will be ratified soon. Belgiy, 
ratified several weeks ago. The Bel- 
gian foreign minister said the leag 
plan was unsatisfactory because ji 
failed to provide Belgium with the 
needed safeguards against invasion, 
etc., and would “compel her to look to 
her own defense”, but it was the best 
thing in sight. 

Matters in Russia are no nearer a 
settlement than ever. The fortunes of 
war fluctuate from side to side and re- 
ports- are contradictory. First we are 
told that the bolshevists are carrying 
everything before them, and next we 
hear that the loyal and sane elements 
are rallying and driving them back. 
The United States and the entente 
powers refuse to extend any very ma- 
terial aid to Admiral Kolchak or the 
other Russian leaders who are trying 
to make headway against the bolshe- 
vists. All the troops we had in the 
Archangel district of European Russia 
are being brought home, but, as Presi- 
dent Wilson has explained, a few are 
being kept in Siberia, not to fight an) 
wars but to aid in keeping transporta- 
tion lines open for the accommodation 
of relief work and other traffic. 


Treaty Decision in Senate Soon. 


If it is true that all the world is wait- 
ing for this country to act on the 
treaty, the prospect is that it will not 
have to wait much longer now. The 
treaty is now in the last stage. It is 
being considered in the full senate; 
each amendment or proposal will be 
disposed of as it comes up, and the 
final vote on the whole treaty cannot 
be delayed much. 

The first test vote was a score for 
the opponents of the treaty. It was on 
the question of taking up the Fal! 
amendment, which provides that this 
country shall hold no memberships on 
the numerous commissions which are 
created by the treaty for the purpose 
of straightening out local and minor 
affairs all over the world. On this 
question the vote stood 43 to 40. This 
was not a very conclusive test, how- 
ever, as 13 senators were absent and 
didn’t vote. 

It is virtually certain that President 
Wilson will be beaten on his demand 
that the treaty be ratified without an) 
safety-first clauses added. His “sign- 
here” campaign seems to have aroused 
more opposition in the senate than 
support. Senators, regardless of party, 
don’t like to be told what they mus! 
and must not do. 

The constitution gives the president 
the power to negotiate treaties, but 
there his power ends. It falls to the 
province of the senate to give its “ad- 
vice and consent” and to ratify or re- 
ject them. The president refused to 
let the senate have anything to do with 
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the negotiating of this treaty or to give 
them any information about it, but on 
the other hand he insists that the sen- 
ate must do just as he says and ratify 
it without altercation or alteration. In 
short he wants to act for himself and 
also for the senate, or in other words 
combine in himself the executive and 
the legislative functions of the govern- 
ment. 

This is the way the senatorial crit- 
ics see the matter. What they are do- 
ing now is not only insisting on their 
right to scan this particular treaty and 
judge it independently, as their oath of 
office requires, but also to uphold the 
right of congress, representing the peo- 
ple, to exercize the veto power on all 
such presidential acts. Hence the prin- 
ciple at stake is even bigger than the 
treaty. 

The president has issued the ultima- 
tum that the treaty must not be chang- 
ed in any way whatever. Reservations 
are the same as amendments and none 
of them can be permitted, he 
says. It may be that he will 
win the victory, by some 
miracle, but if he persists 
in such an uncompromising 
stand the chances are that 
the whole treaty will be re- 
jected and he will have to do 
his part of the job over again. 
A very embarrassing “break” 
was made by the president 
at one of his recent speeches 
in the West. He read to his 
audience one of the amend- 
ments that the senators pro- 
pose to add to the treaty. 
The crowd took it to be Wil- 
son’s own sentiments and‘ 
they broke into wild ap- 
plause. It took him some 
time to show them that they 
had applauded in the wrong 
place and that they had ap- 
proved something which he 
didn’t want put into the treaty. This 
incident shows how little the average 
crowd in such cases know about what 
is being discussed. The peopie come to 
cheer and they do it—like the fellow 
in the story who joyfully signed his 
own death-warrant, without knowing 
what it was. 

So when the president claims, as he 
did at Ogden, Utah, that 80 per cent of 
the people are for the league plan, 
the doubting senators are not at all re- 
assured, for he has no way of proving 
the claim. The opponents of the 
league are asserting just as positively 
that he has got his percentages just 
reversed. Senator Johnson of Calif., 
after returning from a_two-weeks’ 
speechmaking “swing” in the wake of 
the president, declares that the more 
the people find out about the treaty 
the less they like it; that if they had a 
few weeks longer to learn the truth 
they would be almost a unit against it 
and that that is why the administration 
leaders are trying to hurry ratification. 

_ The president received an enthusias- 
tic greeting on the Pacific coast. In 
many cases he is being introduced by 





Republicans. In fact of late he has 
been fondling the G. O. P. elephant to 
an extent that has made the Democratic 
donkey rather sulky. To hear the pres- 
ident quote from Lincoln, McKinley, 
Taft, Roosevelt, Lodge, Hay, Burton 
and other famous Republicans, eulo- 
gize them as great and far-sighted men 
who had inspired him and give them 
the credit for originating the doctrines 
he is now advocating, the casual listen- 
er might think that he had really been 
a Republican all the time. But he is 
only playing a cute game for the pur- 
pose of winning Republican support 
for the treaty. He knows that if the 
treaty is to be ratified it can only be 
done by converting a considerable 
number of Republican senators who 
are on the anxious seat. 


Gives Republicans Credit. 


He read from a magazine article by 
Roosevelt, published in 1914, in which 
T. R. said that “the great civilized na- 





The President and Mrs. Wilson While Away on Their “Swing”. 


tions of the world should combine by 
solemn agreement in a great world 
league for peace and righteousness, and 
they should not only pledge themselves 
to abide by the decision of a common 
tribunal but to back with force the de- 
cisions of that tribunal.” 


He also read from a speech of Sena- 
tor Lodge at a banquet in 1918 where 
he said: “When Washington warned 
us against entangling alliances he did 
not for one moment mean that we 
should not join with the other civilized 
nations if a method could be found to 
diminish war and encourage peace. 
The way in which this problem is to be 
worked out must be left to those who 
are giving this great question the study 
whichitdeserves; I know the obstacles.” 
The president spoke of McKinley as 
having shown what seemed to be a 
prophetic vision on the eve of his death, 
when he declared that the arbitration 
of international disputes was coming. 

In one speech President Wilson got 
off a good one, when he said that some 
of the opponents of the peace treaty 
were like a friend of his “who would 
never let the facts get him if he saw 


them first”. He added that in the pres- 
ent case the facts were going to “see 
them and make a very comfortable 
meal of them.” This treaty, he told 
his audiences, “is a people’s treaty, not 
a statesmen’s treaty.” The people of 
the world were tired of the old system 
of autocratic control and so they had 
written a new covenant in which there 
was no room left for autocracy. 

He dismissed as a “bugaboo” the idea 
that the British could out-vote this 
country in the league and thus domi- 
nate us. He admitted that votes had 
been given to the great self-governing 
dominions which form a part of the 
British empire. Those dominions, he 
explained, had justly demanded that 
they should have as much voice as the 
little nations had. But the six votes of 
the British empire would ccunt only 
as our one vote, and in any case we 
would retain a veto power over any 
decision made by the league. 

The league assembly or lower house 
will really be only a “debat- 
ing society,” he said. He ex- 
pressed the view that people 
can compromise most of their 
differences if they will only 
get around a table and talk. 
Anyone who will not consent 
to talk over a disputed mat- 
ter must have a very poor 
case and we may assume that 
he is on the wrong side, he 
said. He depended on that 
doctrine for the safety of the 
United States under the 
league. He could not con- 
ceive of this country’s ever 
wishing to do anything that 
was unjust or that it would 
not be willing to have dis- 
cussed openly by the league 
assembly. If the decision was 
against us it would be _ be- 
cause we were wrong, and 
by the premises we could not 
be wrong. Others only could be wrong. 

He made a significant admission, 
namely that the league will be con- 
trolled by the league council, which 
will be dominated in turn by the “big 
five” nations, England, France, Italy, 
Japan and United States. Thus the 
council will constitute a tribunal of 
last resort to which any nation that 
has any grievance can take its case. 
The assembly will -debate the matter 
but the council will decide it, just as 
it pleases. And any nation that has 
the hardihood to disobey the decrees of 
the council will find that it “can’t exist 
in decent society”; in other words it 
would be absolutely boycotted and out- 
lawed. 





Precepts are of great weight, and a few 
useful ones at hand do more toward a hap- 
py life than a whole volume of caution.—- 
Seneca. 


CENSUS JOBS FOR TEACHERS. 


U. S. Government wants’ thousands 
men-women, $1100 to $1800. Write imme- 
diately to Franklin Institute, Dept. L84. 
Rochester, N. Y., for list positions now 
open.—Advt. 
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Thc ESSENCE OF AVTAIRS 








Gen. Pershing Welcomed Home. 

T was with singular fitness that the 
| date set for the Pershing parade 

and review at Washington fell on the 
132nd anniversary of the signing of the 
constitution, Sept. 17, 1787. The en- 
tire 1st division was brought to the 
national capital for this grand “victory” 
celebration. The 1st division was the 
first of the 2,200,000 troops of the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force to cross the 
sea and it was the last to get back. 
Three of its members, Gresham, Hays 
and Enright, were the first of our boys 
to be sacrificed over there. Nearly 
5000 of its men had been left at rest in 
France. 

The ist division was brought to 
Washington not for the purpose of 
exalting that particular division but for 
the purpose of giving a typical exhibit 
of what had been accomplished by the 
nation in the way of military develop- 
ment, to meet a vital and unforeseen 
emergency. No doubt also the idea was 
to show what could be done again, and 
done much more promptly, in case the 
necessity should arise. It was a dem- 
onstration of the physical power of the 
republic, an object-lesson for all to pon- 
der who may be tempted to start trouble 
either abroad or at home. 


The aim was to illustrate what a 
whole modern army division means— 
nearly 25,000 officers and men, on foot 
and mounted; the marchers in full 
equipment, with bayoneted rifles, steel 
helmets, gas-masks, packs etc.; 6000 
horses and mules; 700 motor vehicles; 
15 bands in line, besides the Marine 
Band in the reviewing-stand; a captive 
“sausage” balloon floating above, and 
a flock of about 30 airplanes flitting to 
and fros From one of the airplanes 
the movie men took pictures of the 
parade, and these pictures are now be- 
ing exhibited in all parts of the coun- 
try. 

The procession took about four hours 
to pass. Besides the infantry regiments, 
there were troops of cavalry, machine- 
gun squads, tanks, ammunition and bag- 
gage motor-trucks, field ambulances, 
and even camp-kitchen outfits giving 
off smoke and the odors of dinner. 
Marching with the doughboys there 
were four girls wearing uniforms. They 
were Y. M. C. A. and Salvation Army 
workers—those first across the sea and 
first on the Rhine. Along the route, in 
favored situations, were numbers of 
wounded men from Walter Reed hos- 
pital, on stretchers or in rolling-chairs, 


_ in charge of nurses. 


Gen. Pershing headed the procession, 
on his favorite brown horse. With him 
as his guard of honor, known as “Persh- 
ing’s Own”, was a picked regiment of 
3600 men all of whom were six feet 
tall or over. These men had been with 
him when he received special honors 
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in London and other places. When he 
reached the court of honor, near the 
White House he took his position in the 
reviewing-stand and stood while the 
troops passed before him for the last 
time. 

One of the most popular features of 
the parade was the field-gun which 
fired the first American shot in the war. 
This shot was fired at 6:10 on the morn- 
ing of Oct. 23, 1917, in the Sommer- 
ville sector. Sergeant Arch, an Indiana 
soldier, is credited with firing this first 
shot. He and the gun-crew were with 
the gun and they received an unceasing 
round of cheers as they went by. This 
country declared war April 6, 1917, so 
that it was over six months before we 
fired the first shot—but when we did 
fire we certainly fired some. In the 
parade also were samples of other guns 
of different types—from the six-inch 
howitzers of the heavy artillery down 
to little one-pounders, high-angle 
trench-mortars, anti-aircraft guns etc. 


It is estimated that 400,000 people 
witnessed the parade. The streets were 
jammed with people, as on inauguration 
day. Some 50,000 occupied seats in 
temporary stands, for which they paid 
from $1.50 to $5. Every window space 
that could be spared was rented, even 
in hotels and stores. Seats were sold 
on housetops, in autos and on trucks. 
Even standing room on a packing case 
commanded a good price. Some in- 
genious people had constructed peris- 
copes for themselves, consisting of a 
box about three feet long, with a mirror 
in each end placed at an angle, so that 
they could hold the affair up and see 
above the crowd—more or less, usually 
less. 

The Pershing parade recalled to the 
minds of the older people the historic 
parade of the Union troops at the close 
of the Civil war, May 22, 1865, when 
Gen. Grant, with President Johnson on 
his left and Gen. Sherman on his right, 
reviewed the war-worn, battle-scarred 
and tattered boys in blue. It appears 
that there were profiteers even in those 
days, for a newspaper account of that 
time says: “Two platforms were elected 
at Pennsylvania avenue and 15th street 
from which a handsome sum was re- 
alized by charging spectators $1 in 
greenbacks for seats.” 


Before Gen. Pershing had got back 
to this country, congress had taken ac- 
tion granting him a permanent com- 
mission as full general—an honor con- 
ferred only on Grant, Sherman and 
Sheridan. In fact a new title was creat- 
ed to fit modern conditions and Persh- 
ing’s rank is really “general of the 
armies”, instead of “general of the 
army”. 

Congress also voted the formal 
“thanks of the American people and 
congress to Gen. John J. Pershing and 


to the officers and men under his com- 
mand, for their unwavering devotion 
to duty and their valor throughout the 
war.” There was a movement in con- 
gress to present Gen. Pershing with a 
$10,000 sword but it was blocked by 
the action of a few members who said 
that the high officers had already had 
too big a share of the glory and that if 
there was anything voted it should be 
given to the enlisted men. 

The thanks of congress had been giy- 
en to army officers only 25 times before, 
since the the organization of the regular 
army in 1789. Gold medals had been 
awarded in 15 cases, the last being in 
1863 to Grant, and swords had been 
given in 14 cases, the last being in 1854. 

On the day following the parade, the 
two houses of congress met in a his- 
toric joint session in the house to greet 
Gen. Pershing and officially present him 
the resolution of thanks. In the old 
days the military commanders were 
the bosses, and if the people had any 
representatives at all they had very 
small influence. This celebration show- 
ed how different things are in our day, 
when the people, acting through con- 
gress, have all the power. It was con- 
gress that declared war, and congress 
that voted the funds and made the other 
provisions for carrying on the war. 
Gen. Pershing therefore was really re- 
porting to congress and the people, 
reviewing what had been done and re- 
ceiving the seal of approval. 

In the absence of Vice-President Mar- 
shall, Senator Cummins of Iowa, the 
president pro tem of the senate, deliver- 
ed the greeting on the part of the sen- 
ate. He said to Gen. Pershing: “You 
were called upon to assume the im- 
measurable responsibility of command- 
ing the greatest body of soldiers who 
ever marched under the American flag, 
and you led this superb, invincible host 
of our brightest, best and bravest boys, 
to the very summit of military fame 
and national glory.” 

The entrance of the American army 
into France, going there not for selfish 
purposes but to rescue “a stricken but 
defiant country was the most impressive 
spectacle in all the annals of warfare”, 
said he. “With a purpose which never 
faltered and a skill which never failed”, 
that army had gone forward to victory 
and accomplished its great mission. 


Speaker Gillett, on the part of the 
house, paid a splendid tribute to Gen. 
Pershing. “Human nature”, he said, 
“loves to personify its ideals; it loves 
a hero.” And so, Gen. Pershing was 
now honored not only in his own per- 
son but as “personifying the gallantry, 
the high purpose and the unconquerable 
determination of our crusading army.” 
There had been plenty, of opportunities 
for “glaring mistakes”; Gen. Pershing 
and his men had found themselves in a 
strange land and had been compelled to 
rely on themselves, but they had met 
all demands, and if he had made any 
errors, either in policy or statement, 
we had not heard of them. It was re- 
freshing, he added, that after all the 
honors that had been heaped on him, 
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he remained “unaffected, modest, 
straightforward and unspoiled.” 

Ex-Speaker Champ Clark, as the old- 
est member of congress from Pershing’s 
native state of Missouri, then gave the 
vseneral a special greeting. “By uni- 
versal acclaim your conduct was su- 
perb, and it makes 110 million Ameri- 
ans proud to claim you as their coun- 
tryman”, said he. He was glad that 
Pershing had insisted on the American 
irmy’s taking a distinct and separate 
part in the fighting, instead of serving 
only as replacement troops for French 
ind English armies. This aggressive 
policy had vindicated itself and helped 
to win the war, he said. He playfully 
referred to Gen. Pershing as “Exhibit 
\”, showing forth-to the world what 
Missouri can produce. 

Gen. Pershing in his address showed 
himself a man of great common sense 
and tact. He didn’t put on as much 
“jug” as many a lieutenant would, but 
he gave the impression of being a man 
of real force, self-restraint and reserve 
if credit. “While every man who went 
io France courageously did his part, 
behind’ him were millions of others 
eager to follow, and all were supported 
by a loyal people who deprived them- 
selves to sustain our armies and succor 
our allies,” he said. 

He went on: “The burdens that fell 
to the lot of our soldiers have been 
heavy, but faith in the righteousness 
of our cause and trust in Almighty God 
have given us courage and inspiration. 
The might of America lay not only in 
her numbers and in her wealth but 
also in the spirit of her people and their 
determination to succeed at whatever 
cost.” He paid tribute to the “frankness, 
intelligence, gentleness and helpfulness” 
displayed by our boys wherever they 
were billeted abroad. Wherever they 
had géne, he said, they had “given the 
world a firmer belief in the sincerity 
of our motives.” And they had come 
back into civil life “rich in the con- 
sciousness of honorable public service 
and with a deeper love for our institu- 
lions and a more intelligent devotion 
to the duties of citizenship.” 

Gen. Pershing expressed his apprecia- 
tion to the president and congress, who 
had backed him up with ample author- 
ity and resources. He also told how 
much the country owed to our navy 
und to the British navy, for giving such 
plendid protection and aid. 

There has been a good deal of gossip 
about the possibility of Pershing’s nom- 
ination for the presidency next year. 
lle is very discreet and he refuses to 
sive his questioners any satisfaction. 
“LT am still on duty”, is his answer to 
all would-be quizzers. It seems likely 
that he will remain in Washington for 
some time to come, There are some 
180 tons of official records of the A. E. 
lr’, which it is his business to “lick into 
shape” before he can make his final 
reports. He has leased a house in 
Washington and this has made the 
gossips wonder whether he hasn’t some 
idea of getting married. 

He is a widower, and though he might 





face the Hun guns without flinching, he 
displays a decided timidity when it 
comes to coping with the modern fe- 
male of the species. When he was re- 
ceiving his ovation in New York, a girl 
stole up to him and kissed him. But when 
a second one tried the trick, he fended 
her off and said: “Please don’t”. When 
he came on to Washington another girl 
took advantage of him by telling him 
she had something to say to him, and 
then she too kissed him. He is reported 
to have exclaimed: “By golly” and danc- 
ed a little jig. Later still another girl 
was nabbed just as she was about to 
osculate him. She claimed that she had 
made a bet of $100 that she would kiss 
him. 

Pershing has got the politicians guess- 
ing. He is supposed to be a sort of 
Republican, but if that is the case he 
“hasn’t been working at it” lately to 
any convincing extent. There is a pos- 
sibility that the Democratic and Repub- 
lican leaders will see in Pershing a man 
that both the old parties can unite on, 
for the purpose of smashing the various 
new political forces that are springing 
up, especially in the West, and causing 
such perturbation. 

Very little is known about Pershing. 
Some people speak of him in the highest 
terms, while others dismiss him as me- 
diocre. At any rate he is a man whose 
Americanism is unquestionable, and this 
is likely to be the dominant issue in the 
next campaign. There is so much un- 
rest, violence, crime and _ bolshevism 
rampant in the country that it may be 
necessary to pick a man to head the na- 
tion for the next four years who stands 
for justice backed by force and who 
will have no patience with plotters, 
revolutionists and other enemies of or- 
der and democracy. 

President Wilson of course is com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and Persh- 
ing is still his subordinate. The presi- 
dent also is keeping a very close mouth 
on the next presidency and we may as- 
sume that he will not cross that bridge 
till he gets to it. The Democratic lead- 
ers are not fully satisfied with him but 
they will have to take him as a candi- 
date if he gives them the wink. In- 
dustrial and other conditions are in 
such a disturbed state that it is impos- 
sible to predict what may happen next 
year politically. There is no doubt 
however that Pershing is an interesting 
figure on the political horizon. We 
can’t say yet whether the president 
fears him and is planning to “double- 
cross” him or not. No doubt everything 
will depend on how matters shape up 
in the next few months. 


Base Money on Land and Labor? 

Every time there is a great change in 
the purchasing value of money, as there 
has been in the last several years, 
people set to work anew to discover 
some way to prevent such fluctuations. 
The money system is the biggest gam- 
bling deviee in the world, and it is 
just as unfair as any regular gambling 
device. A person has a dollar which 
he has earned and saved by his own 


energy and*self-denial, but along comes 
something like war and he finds half 
of that dollar taken away from him, 
through no fault of his own. Another 
person has always spent his money hav- 
ing a good time; he has saved nothing 
and he has nothing to lose. But along 
comes this same war and he stands to 
gain by the whirling of the wheel of 
fortune, which provides cheap money 
and fills his pockets with it. 

Thus a cheapening dollar is suppos- 
ed to be good for the “have-nots”, while 
an enhancing dollar is to the advantage 
of the “haves”. A really just system 
would make it impossible for either 
side to profit at the expense of the 
other side or of society-at-large, but 
who will suggest a just system? 

We recently told about the plan of 
Prof. Irving Fisher, who proposes the 
adoption of a dollar whose theoretical 
gold value will be changed from month 
to month so as to counterbalance the 
changes in the prices of commodities 
and thus keep the purchasing power 
of the dollar always constant. Now 
comes Thomas J. Jackson, of New- 
folden, Minn., who submits through the 
Pathfinder a proposition of a different 
sort but having the same object. In 
brief, his plan is to base our money 
on land and labor, instead of on such 
an artificial and arbitrary thing as gold. 

He refers to the Bible as authority 
that “the love of money is the root of 
all evil”. He says that the ideas in 
the Bible are Jewish and that the world 
“has gone Jewish instead of Christian”, 
by making money the object in life. 
Humanity, he says, has come to look 
down on labor and despise the land, 
although labor applied to land is what 
we must all depend on to rescue us from 
starvation. 

He cites how the amount of money 
in circulation during the hard times of 
“the nineties” ran down to about $20 
per capita, while during the present 
flush times it is about $50. He believes 
that the conditions were at their best 
when the volume of money was about 
midway between these twopoints, orsay 
$33 per capita. He would then demone- 
tize gold and issue a volume of money 
corresponding to this $33 per capita, 
and he would increase this volume only 
as the population increased, 

Then he would make an equation 
which would represent the producing 
power of each parcel of land in the 
country, the product of that land, and 
the amount of labor necessary to pro- 
duce that product. “There must be 
an ascertainable ratio between capital 
and labor”, says Mr. Jackson. That is, 
we will treat land as capital; then tak- 
ing the average production for a series 
of years and knowing the number of 
hours of labor that went into that pro- 
duct, “we should be able to define the 
unit of value, or in other words know 
the value of the dollar from both points 
of view.” 

The next thing to consider, he says, 
would be “what is the equitable ratio?” 
How much of the money issued should 
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be assigned to the land, and how much 
to the persons who worked it? Of 
course there is where the rub comes. 
Mr. Jackson says that under the propos- 
ed new system “ownership of a parcel 
of land should go to the man who 
works the land.” As he says, the prac- 
tice of renting land is a poor one for 
both parties. He argues that the insti- 
tution of private ownership should be 
preserved, as an incentive to industry. 
Then, the more a man produced, the 
more money he would get, exactly in 
proportion to the product, and he would 
be stimulated t>» do his very best. “King 
gold would then go the way of the other 
kings and at one master stroke we 
would be released from the bonds. of 
Judaism, to work out our salvation 
along the paths of Christianity.” 


Mr. Jackson admits that some diffi- 
culties might be encountered when it 
came to dealing with such things as 
city property, factory sites, ships etc., 
but he thinks that these difficulties 
could be worked out and that “proper- 
ty in ships and the like could be as- 
signed land value equivalents.” 


The system as outlined doesn’t seem 
to be very convincing. What a parcel 
of land will produce depends very much 
on what it is used for and who is 
using it. An acre of waste land may 
not produce anything at all, while an- 
other acre if devoted to intensive gar- 
dening may yield several thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of products a year. Also 
there is a great difference in labor. 
One man may produce more in a day 
than another man can produce in a 
week. So that it would be neither just 
nor practical to strike a level or lay 
down unit values. 

The plan would virtually involve 
price-fixing by the government—price- 
fixing of every possible product as well 
as of land and labor. It is likely that 
people would find more to complain 
against under such an arbitrary sys- 
tem even than under the present hap- 
hazard system. Under the present sys- 
tem there is plenty of land for all who 
want to work it; anyone is at perfect 
liberty to buy land’ almost anywhere 
provided he and the owner can make 
a satisfactory bargain. It is then up to 
him to hustle and make the land pro- 
duce enough to make the investment-a 
profitable one. 

He doesn’t have to sell his products 
for money if he doesn’t want to. Mon- 
ey is merely a token of value, for the 
convenience of those who want to ex- 
change products. A farmer who has 
more hay than he needs can trade that 
hay direct for corn, with some farmer 
who has more corn than he wants. 
Neither of them has to worry about 
how much the hay or corn is worth 
in money; they have nobody to satisfy 
but themselves and all they have to do 
is to agree on how many bushels of 
corn are to be given for a ton of hay. 

But this practice of barter is now al- 
most obsolete and even when people 
exchange their products direct they do 
it on the basis of the market prices of 
their products, 


They figure in terms of money mere- 
ly because that is the handiest way to 
reach a common basis. The market 
price is really the average price at 
which producers generally are willing 
to part with their products and which 
purchasers generally are willing to pay 
to get them. This market price changes 
from day to day and even from hour 
to hour in some cases, in sympathy with 
the supply and demand. 


To issue money based on the land 
and on the labor expended on the land 
would be a cumbersome and roundabout 
method of doing just what is done now. 
But it would substitute virtual price- 
fixing by government boards in place 
of the present free-will agreements of 
the parties principally interested. Most 
people would much rather retain the 
right to place their own valuation on 
their own products than to trust any 
government board to do it from tables 
of statistics. Nevertheless, the sugges- 
tion is of interest and value and is 
worthy of discussion at this time when 
different proposals are being brought 
forward, 


Making a World Language. 


World war if it shall be followed by 
world peace is expected to make of the 
nations a world family. Some au- 
thorities think we shall soon need a 
world language. Since the confusion 
of tongues at Babel linguistic vehicles 
have multiplied with the multiplication 
of population. There are not only na- 
tional languages but there are languages 
for small political groups within na- 
tions. And where a nation has a com- 
mon language different states and coun- 
ties have different dialects. A west- 
erner has difliculty in understanding a 
southerner. So it is in England with a 
Yorkshire man and a London cockney. 

Various efforts have been made from 
time to time to find a practical base 
on which a common language might 
be built. Fully 200 years ago Descartes 
and Leibnitz started international lan- 
guage movements but their hopes were 
not realized. Albert Dauzat, a French 
writer, believes they failed because 
they sought to make a language out 
of ‘artificial idioms. This also is re- 
garded as the cause of the failure of 
Volapuk by Schleyer. 

This obscure German priest worked 
20 years on his hobby and finished it in 
1879. His thought was that it would 
be of greatest value to international 
commerce. Though its name suggests 
Russian origin more than 40 per cent 
of its radicals or root words were of 
English derivation. Latin and French 
also supplied basic roots. Volapuk 
words were composite. Dauzat be- 
lieves the new world language will be 
composite but it will use complete 
words, not expressions newly created 
out of fragments of other words. It 
will be a composite of English and 
French, a logical outcome of world 
conditions, he thinks. 

The victory of the entente eliminated 
consideration of the German language 
as a part of the new international 


ey 


speech, this writer continues. Russia’s 
collapse and probable dismemberment 
makes its linguistic influence nil. Spa: 
ish, once widely spoken, is losing 
ground rapidly. Central America, fro 
Mexico to Colombia and Venezuela, js 
coming more and more under Ameri 
can and English commercial influence 
and as a result the natives are using 
more and more words of the English 
tongue. 

French became the diplomatic lap- 
guage of Europe in the 17th century, 
This was chiefly because the lucidity. 
fineness and delicacy of the tongue made 
it generally popular among polite so- 
ciety in almost every country. The 
peace conference adopted it as its prin 
cipal language, with the optional use 
of English. English has come to be 
the language of commerce. The Jap- 
anese took up the study of French, 
that their diplomatic relations might 
by facilitated, and they are now study- 
ing English to advance their commer- 
cial relations. 

America, England and France are 
now the leading nations of the world. 
Dauzat believes that the language of 
these three countries must also domi- 
nate world-language. For a time Eng- 
lish and French will retain their dis- 
tinctcharacteristics,he says, but through 
the close relationship of the thre« 
countries the languages will undergo a 
merging process. Through war asso- 
ciations French words are being used 
largely in England and America. Eng- 
lish words by the same process have 
been made a part of the French lan- 
guage. With growing racial contact 
this process of assimilation will pro- 
ceed with even’ greater rapidity, 
Dauzat believes, until French and Eng- 
lish will become one language—the 
language of all mankind. 


Strike to Unionize Steel Industry. 


President Wilson, through President 
Gompers of the Federation of Labor, 
urged the steel workers to postpone al! 
plans for a strike until after the in- 
dustrial conference which is about to 
be held at Washington. But the strike 
agitators refused to take any sugges- 
tions and accordingly the strike went 
into effect on the date set, Sept. 22, and 
a condition of practical civil war began. 

The strikers have 12 demands. that 
they are fighting for. Among them ar: 
recognition of the union and the rein- 
statement of union agitators who have 
been discharged for making trouble; 
eight-hour day and one day’s rest in 
seven; increases in wages to keep pace 
with “American standards” and cost of 
living, double pay for overtime, holi- 
days and Sundays; enforced collection 
of union dues from the workers and 
abolition of all unions organized by th« 
companies. 

The ‘strikers in explaining why they 
refused to heed the president’s warning 
said that if they delayed longer it would 
mean surrender. Their organizers were 
being arrested and in some cases beaten 
or put in jail; meetings for unionizing 
had been forbidden; guns had bee! 
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placed in the mills and highly charged 
electric wires strung round them to 
protect them; armed men had been 
placed on guard by the companies; 
men who were active in the unions 
had been discharged, blacklisted and 
denied credit at the stores, and finally 
the corporation managers refused to 
recognize the unions or to listen to the 
union leaders. Hence the time had 
come to strike. 

President Gary of the steel trust is- 
sued a statement saying that the union 
leaders had declared war and threat- 
ened to close up the industry. He ex- 
plained that he had refused to receive 
these leaders for the reason that they 
did not represent his employees, many 
of whom did not want to unionize. The 
union leaders, he said, demand the 
“closed shop”. They wanted to make it 
impossible for any non-union man to 
work in the steel industry; they wanted 
toprestrict the output and dictate hours 
and all other working conditions; they 
would forbid piecework and other 
plans under which a worker who is 
extra industrious can earn extra mon- 
ey; they wanted the workers to surren- 
der their freedom to them, so that these 
leaders could dictate when they should 
work and when they must be idle, in 
fact to stifle all individual ambition and 
spirit, 

He added: “This country will not 
stand for the closed shop. It cannot 
afford it. The closed shop would signi- 
fy decreased production and increased 
cost of living, and it would dwarf initia- 
tive and enterprise. It would be the be- 
ginning of industrial decay and an in- 
justice to the workmen themselves, who 
prosper only when industry succeeds.” 
He said that the steel corporation would 
continue to deal with its employees 
“according to the highest standards of 
propriety and justice” and that it was 
always ready to give a hearing to them 
but that it would adhere to the open- 
shop basis, as being the fairest and 
best. The wages paid by the company 
range from $3.50 a day for common la- 
borers to $30 a day or upwards for 
skilled workers in the rolling mills. 
Pensions are provided for workers after 
a certain length of service and nearly 
3000 of these are now on the rolls. 

Thousands of the workers are wear- 
ing buttons bearing the legend: “Loyal; 
| Will Not Strike”. The opposing claims 
as to the number of workers who have 
joined the strike are very contradictory, 
as usual in such cases. The strike lead- 
ers say that the strike is already as good 
as won. “There is no chance for fail- 
ure”, says John Fitzpatrick, head of the 
committee that is organizing the strik- 
ers. It is asserted that at this time 
over half of the half-million men en- 
gaged in the industry are loafing. In 
many cases however enough loyal men 
remain on the job to keep operations 
going. 

There have been numerous clashes 
between the strikers and the police and 
guards, and it is likely that there will 
be considerable bloodshed before the 
war is over. The strikers, armed with 


stones, bottles and other missiles, and 
sometimes firearms, besiege the mills 
and waylay the loyal workers as they 
come and go. A large share of the 
strikers are foreigners, who are under 
bolshevist and anarchist influences and 
they have no respect for the law. The 
authorities in the different steel centers 
in order to prevent rioting have issued 
warnings to the people not to assemble 
or loiter but to go about their business. 
But where large numbers of idle and 
desperate people are concerned, there 
is sure to be trouble. 

President Wilson takes the same atti- 
tude toward this gigantic strike that 
President Buchanan took toward the 
movement that culminated in the Civil 
war. He is evidently afraid to inter- 
fere. The senate passed a resolution 
offered by Senator Kenyon of Iowa, 
Rep., calling for an investigation of the 
strike and summoning the representa- 
tives of both sides, Senator Kenyon 
said that “congress -should not sit idly 
by and do nothing while this industrial 
warfare is being carried on.” Senator 
Thomas of Colo., Dem., introduced a 
resolution declaring against “conspira- 
cies which lead to violence”, denounc- 
ing “strikes for power” and condemn- 
ing the closed shop as tyrannous and 
un-American. 

In the house Representative Cooper 
of Ohio, Rep., who is himself a union 
man, charged that the strike is a de- 
liberate plot promoted by aliens and 
red radicals for the “overthrow of our 
form of government” and that it is 
against the interests of the American 
laboring man. He referred by name 
to W. Z. Foster, secretary of the com- 
mittee that is directing the strike, and 
denounced him as an agent of the I. 
W. W. who had been mixed up in dan- 
gerous propaganda—“an extremist who 
appeals to men of foreign birth, who 
have no conception of American ideals 
and institutions.” He warned organiz- 
ed labor that it would be a vital mistake 
to give its countenance to this untimely 
war on America’s best interests and 
that it must throw off this radical lead- 
ership or it would be outlawed by 
public sentiment. 

There seems to be no limit to what 
the unions want now. The United Mine 
Workers, at their convention just held 
at Cleveland, demanded a six-hour day 
and five-day week, with double time for 
Sundays and holidays and a 60 per cent 
raise in wages. Unless these demands 
are granted, a general strike will ensue 
Nov. 1. A plan for bolshevizing the 
mines of the country, similar to the 
Plumb plan for bolshevizing the rail- 
roads, was approved unanimously. Ex- 
Senator Lewis of [Il., who says he is 
President Wilson’s spokesman, an- 
nounces that the president is in favor 
of this scheme. 

However, while the unions want to 
control industry, they will brook no 
control of themselves. Anything look- 
ing like compulsory arbitration of in- 
dustrial disputes was denounced. The 
employers must be bound by the law, 
but not the unions; the unions must be 





allowed “complete freedom of action” 
and the law must keep “hands off.” 

The union leaders are perfectly frank 
in stating the union position. President 
Gompers of the Federation of Labor 
has just appeared before a senate com- 
mittee to denounce the Cummins bill 
for disposing of the railroads. This 
bill would give the roads back to the 
owners but would give the government 
close supervision over them. Fair wages 
would be decided by a special wage 
board and the workers would not be 
allowed to strike and tie up the trans- 
portation system of the country. 

Mr. Gompers told the senators in 
plain English that even if such a law 
was passed the unions would pay no 
attention to it. He himself, he said, 
“with a full sense of his responsibility, 
would have no more hesitancy about 
taking part in a strike after the passage 
of such a law than now.” It would be 
unconstitutional to take away the right 
to strike, he argued. Anyway the plan 
wouldn’t work. He cited Canada, where 
there is an anti-strike law but where 
strikes are still frequent. The workers 
simply will not obey such laws, he gave 
warning. He added that “workmen want 
no strikes” and that the Federation of 
Labor always disapproved strikes ex- 
cept as a last resort to secure its ob- 
jects. “Men do not go on strikes for 
pleasure”, he said. 

The issue of unionism is being forced 
to the front as never before. The unions 
do not represent a majority of the 
workers but they are powerfully or- 
ganized, they know what they want and 
they can usually get it. Elihu Root, 
condemning the strike of the Boston 
policemen on account of the union is- 
sue, declares that such a strike is a de- 
fiance of the constitution. The propo- 
sition that “a great organization con- 
taining only three per cent of the peo- 
ple” shall rule the nation is a direct 
blow at Americanism and the time has 
come when this attack should be re- 
pelled, he says. 

Labor unions are really a combine or 
trust under the law, but each year con- 
gress passes a “rider” which forbids 
the use of public funds in prosecuting 
either labor combines or combines of 
farmers. The other day when this mat- 
ter came up in the house, Representa- 
tive Fess of Ohio, Rep., made an appeal 
urging that the exemption of these com- 
bines from the law should be removed. 
It is not just to give certain classes of 
citizens immunities, while other classes 
are made criminals for doing the same 
thing, he said. He showed how the 
unionization movement had spread un- 
til it had included the police and fire 
departments. The next thing would be 
that the army and navy would be union- 
ized and “then we have got the Russian 
soviet right here in America”. 

He urged that public men and patriot- 
ic citizens generaily should “have the 
courage to stand by American life and 
not be dictated to by any group of men, 

whatever their names.” The house 
adopted his amendment. But the next 
day it reversed this action and put the 
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exemption back in the bill. The mem- 
bers openly admitted that they did not 
dare vote for anything which would 
bring down on them both the labor 
unions and the farmers. So combinism 
stands approved by congress once 
more; but if you combine you want to 
do it as a labor unionist or farmer or 
you may find yourself hanging “high 
as Haman”, as President Wilson threat- 
ened, 


THE REVOLT AGAINST WORK. 


After the Civil war an era of: rapid ex- 
pansion and speculation set in, says the 
Kansas City Star. Things ran wild for a 
time. The country was in an expansive 
mood. There was a fairly prevalent idea 
that it was possible to prosper without 
working. Some people did prosper that 
way. But the bulk of those who tried it 
came to grief. 

In somewhat the same fashion the world 
is finding it hard to settle down after the 
war. In Great Britain and Europe the de- 
moralization is especially marked. Many 
persons are content to draw out-of-work 
benefits from the government. It is widely 
held that there is plenty to go round, even 
if very little work is done. 

Argument on the subject probably does- 
n’t do much good. It doesn’t convince the 
person who refuses to be convinced. But 
Nature, the ancient school-mistress, is still 
on the job. She teaches by experience. 
Eventually the demoralized ones will bump 
into the fact that it takes work to produce 
goods and that a high level of production 
is necessary for a high level of prosperity. 

That lesson was borne in on people after 
the Civil war. They got to work and con- 
ditions returned to normal. Europe will 
respond to the same treatment. 


TELL HIM NOW. 
If with pleasure you are viewing any work 
a man is doing, 
If you like him or you love him, tell 
him now; 
Don’t withhold your approbation till the 
parson makes oration. 
And he lies with snowy 
brow; 
For no matter how you shout it, he won’t 
really care about it, 
He won’t know how many teardrops you 
have shed; 
If you think some praise is due him, now’s 
the time to slip it to him, 
For he cannot read his tombstone when 
he’s dead. 
More than fame and more than money is 
the common kind and sunny, 
And the hearty, warm approval of a 
friend. 
For it gives to life a savor, and it makes 
you stronger, braver, 
And it gives you heart and spirit to the 
end. 
If he earns your praise—bestow it; if 
you like him, let him know it, 
Let the words of true encouragement be 
said; 
Do not wait till life is over and he’s un- 
derneath the clover, 
For he cannot read his tombstone when 
he’s dead.—Play Fair. 


FIFTY-FIFTY. 

After the armistice Uncle Sam’s flyers had 
little to do aside from putting in the usual 
holes in the air to draw their flying pay. 
Occasionally they took it upon themselves 
to put on a little exhibition in trick flying 
to the amazement of numerous spectators. 
Quite a crowd had been attracted one day 
to see the crazy antics of a pilot who had 
taken an observer aloft with him to have a 


lilies o’er his 


little fun. At a height of about 8000 feet 
Mr. Pilot shut off his engine and started a 
series of spirals, tail spins, nose dives, fall- 
ing leaf, and what not, and finally came out 
if it about 500 feet from the ground. By 
this time excitement in the crowd below 
was intense and the ambulance was al- 
ready at the spot marked with a cross. 

On an even keel again, the pilot turned 
around and said to his nibs in the cock- 
pit, “I bet 50 per cent of those people down 
there expected a crash sure.” 

“Well, they have nothing on us up here,” 
said the observer, “for 50 per cent of the 
people up here thought the same thing.”— 
Wall Street Journal. 


NOT OBSERVING. 


“Gentlemen, you do not use your facul- 
ties of observation,” said an old professor, 
addressing his class. Here he pushed for- 
ward a pot containing a chemical of ex- 
ceedingly offensive smell. “When I was a 
student,” he continued, “I used my sense 
of taste,” and with that he put his finger in 
the pot and then put his finger in his 
mouth. “Taste it, gentlemen, taste it,” said 
the professor, “and exercize your percep- 
tive faculties.” 

The pot was pushed toward the reluctant 
class, one by one. The students resolutely 
dipped their fingers into the concoction, 
and, with. many a wry face, sucked the 
abomination from their fingers. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen,” said the pro- 
fessor, “I must repeat that you do not use 


your faculties of observation, for had y, 
looked more closely you would have se. 
that the finger which I put in my moui 
was not the finger I dipped in the pot.” 
Chicago News. 


MONEY MAKES A PAPER GO. 
Unfortunately, a newspaper has to hay. 
the cash to pay its paper bills, pay-r: 
and other running expenses. The Path. 
finder is very liberal with its subscribe: 
both in giving them a lower price tha 
any other paper of the sort and also « 
tending them credit when they want a |i; 
tle time to turn round. We don’t like : 
“dun” people, but it becomes necessa 
from time to time to remind them tha: 
the renewal time has come round. Pleas. 
save us the trouble and expense of urgi: 
you by special letter to renew. If your 
subscription is expired or expiring let 
have your remittance as soon as possib! 
See renewal blank on page 17; also club- 
bing-list giving special prices for oth: 
periodicals in combination with Pathfind 
er. Most of the big publishers have sen! 
notice that owing to the demands of t! 
workers and other increasing costs the, 
will have to raise prices still more. Our 
club rates are good only till Nov. 1, s 
take time by the forelock. We may b 
compelled to follow suit and raise t! 
price of the Pathfinder. But we count on 
our subscribers to come to the rescue, t: 
renew promptly themselves and get others 
to subscribe, and thus we hope to main 
tain the old price. All you have to do i: 
to try some other paper a while and you 
will then appreciate the very exceptions 
value we are giving you in the Pathfinder 
A word to the wise should be sufficient. 
PATHFINDER PUB. CO. 


THE ABSENT-MINDED BEGGAR. 


When you've shouted “Rule Britannia”- 

When you’ve sung “God Save the Queen”— 

When you've finished killing Kruger with your mouth— 
Will you kindly drop a shilling in my tambourine 

For a gentleman in:khaki ordered south? 

He’s an absent-minded beggar and his weaknesses are great— 
But we and Pauli must take him as we find him— 

He is out in active service wiping something off a slate— 
And he’s left a lot o’ little things behind him! 


Duke’s son, cook’s son, son of a hundred kings— 

(Fifty thousand horse and foot going to Table Bay!) 
Each of ’em doing his country’s work (and who’s to look after their things?) 
Pass the hat for your credit’s sake, and pay! pay! pay! 


There are girls he married secret, asking no permission to. 

For he knew he wouldn’t get it if he did. 

There is gas and coals and vittles, and the house rent falling due, 
And it’s more than rather likely there’s a kid. . 
There are girls he walked with casual, they'll be sorry now he’s gone, 
For an absent-minded beggar they will find him— 

But it ain’t the time for sermons with the winter coming on— 

We must help the girl that Tommy’s left behind him! 


Cook’s son, duke’s son, son of a belted earl, 

Son of a Lambeth publican—it’s all the same today! 

Each of ’em doing his country’s work (and who’s to look after the girl?) 
Pass the hat for your credit’s sake, and pay! pay! pay! 


There are families by thousands, far too proud to beg or speak— 
And they’ll put their sticks and bedding up the spout. 

And they’ll live on half o’ nothing paid ’em punctual once a week, 
*Cause the man that earned the wage is ordered out. 

He’s an absent-minded beggar, but he heard his country’s call; 
And his regiment didn’t need to send to find him. 

He chucked his job and joined it—so the job before us all 

Is to help the home that Tommy’s left behind him! 


Duke’s job, cook’s job, gardener, baronet, groom— 

Mews or palace or paper shop—there’s someone gone away! 

Each of ’em doing his country’s work (and who’s to look after the room?) 
Pass the hat for your credit’s sake, and pay! pay! pay! 


Let us manage so as later we can look him in the face, 

And tell him—what he’d very much prefer— 

That while he saved the empire, his employer saved his place, 

And his mates (that’s you and me) looked out for her. 

He’s an absent-minded beggar, and he may forget it all, 

But we do not want his kiddies to remind him 

That we sent ’em to the workhouse while their daddy hammered Paul— 
So we'll help the homes one Tommy’s left behind him. 


Cook’s home, duke’s home, home of millionaire— 

(Fifty thousand horse and foot going to Table Bay!) 

Kach of ’em doing his country’s work (and what have you got to spare?) 
Pass the hat for your credit’s sake, and pay! pay! pay !—Kipling. 
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Naval Officer’s Thrilling Experience. 


Something more than a year ago, 
while the sea was still infested with 
Hun submarines, the U. S. transport 
Lincoln was torpedoed. She began 
sinking rapidly and all hands abandon- 
ed ship within 15 minutes. Lieut. E. V. 
M. Isaacs, one of the officers, stepped 
onto a light raft floating alongside the 
ship and then was taken aboard .one 
of the small boats. A few minutes 
later the submarine came to the sur- 
face and made its way toward the boat 
in which Isaacs was seated. Realiz- 
ing that because he was an officer he 
might be taken prisoner, he lay down 
in the boat in such a manner as to hide 
the distinguishing stripes on his sleeve. 
Evidently this failed for some reason 
to conceal his identity for when the 
U-boat got within 150 feet her cap- 
tain called through a megaphone for 
Isaacs to come aboard. 


As there was nothing to do but obey, 
he had the boat pulled alongside the 
Hun craft and stepped aboard it, a 
German sailor relieving him of his 
weapons as he did so. The U-boat 
commander introduced himself as 
Capt. Remy and informed Isaacs that 
he was under orders to make a prisoner 
of the senior officers whenever he sank 
an allied naval vessel. 

The following day the submarine 
sighted a group of American destroy- 
ers. She at once submerged and pro- 
ceeded full speed ahead. Within a 
few minutes depth bombs were ex- 
ploding all about the Hun craft, some 
of them so close that they shook her 
from stem to stern. 

The submarine and those aboard es- 
caped unhurt, however, and about a 
week later put into Kiel harbor. Isaacs 
was taken aboard a submarine mother 
Ship and locked up in an iron-barred 
room which was guarded by an armed 
sentry, despite the fact that escape 
would have been out of the question, 
owing to the position of the ship and 
the close guard that was maintained 
all about. 

Some time after this the American 
officer was transferred to a camp at 
Karlsruhe where a number of allied 
officer prisoners were kept. With some 
of these men Isaacs several times sought 
to escape hut their plans went awry 
each time. 

At length Berlin officials ordered that 
the camp should be cleared of officers. 
Accordingly Isaacs found himself soon 
afterward seated in a railroad carriage, 
bound for Villinger, with a guard on 
either side of him, each with a loaded 
gun pointed toward him, After the 
train had proceeded some distance 
Isaacs caught one of the guards begin- 
ning to doze and when the other turned 
his head a little, he made a dive for the 


window. This was barely large enough 
to let a man of average proportions slip 
through but he made it. The train was 
going at something like 40 miles an hour 
and Isaacs hit the steel ties with con- 
siderable force. 


As luck would have it, he was not 
hurt seriously, although he was some- 
what stunned by the impact. He jump- 
ed up as soon as he could pull him- 
self together and made off as best as 
he could in the direction of some wood- 
ed hills a short distance from the rail- 
road. 

By that time the train had been stop- 
ped and the guards were out after him. 
They opened fire on him and some of 
their bullets came a great deal too close 
for comfort. Finally, when one whizz- 
ed by within a few inches of his ear and 
it became apparent that the guards 
would soon overhaul him even if 
their bullets missed him, Isaacs threw 
up his hands in surrender. The guards 
beat him brutally with their guns and 
kicked him, keeping up this punishment 
all the rest of the way to the prison 
camp. On his arrival there he collapsed. 

When he came to, the bull-necked 
Prussian commandant bellowed to him 
that he would be shot down if he made 
another attempt to escape. Then a Ger- 
man doctor came and dressed his 
wounds, covering them with paper 
bandages, and he was chucked into a 
guard cell. There he lay for three days, 
unable to move because of the injuries 
inflicted by the guards after he had 
leaped from the train. The place was 
infested with fleas and other vermin 
which tortured him most severely. 


Some time after this Isaacs and 12 
other officer prisoners decided to cut 
through the fence surrounding the pris- 
on yard or to climb over at various 
places simultanously and make a dash 
for freedom. So, when the barracks 
lights were turned out at the usual 
hour one night, one team of the pris- 
oners chosen for that work short-cir- 
cuited the lighting system so _ that 
the lights all over the camp went out. 
Just then Isaacs and the two other 
members of his team threw the bridge 
over the fence and got out. 

The sentries tried to halt them and 
then began shooting at them but as 
everything was in darkness their shots 
were without any effect. Of the 13 men 
who planned a get-away at the time, 
at least five, Isaacs says, succeeded in 
escaping from the camp and at least 
three got safely to Switzerland. They 
traveled warily by night and slept con- 
cealed in the woods or fields during 
the day. They lived on whatever food 
they could pick up along the way— 
cabbage leaves principally. 

After swimming the Rhine Isaacs at 
last found himself on Swiss soil. He 


proceeded to the American legation at 
Berne, thence to Paris, London and 
at length America, reaching the home- 
land just two days before the armistice 
was signed. He promptly turned in to 
the navy department a remarkably com- 
plete and detailed report, describing 
minutely the submarine, his voyage as 
a prisoner thereon, the fortifications 
at Kiel and the elaborate guard main- 
tained there. 


Possessed Fortune But Starved. 


“I am going to call on a patient,” 
said Dr. John Sisler to his wife as he 
started from his drug store in New 
York one morning 13 years ago. Mrs. 
Sisler never saw him and never a word 
came to her from him after that morn- 
ing. 

Her husband’s mysterious disappear- 
ance was a great blow to Mrs. Sisler 
and she never recovered from it. For a 
time she continued to live in their home 
but life there was so sad that at length 
she left it and took up her residence 
in another quarter of the city. 

There she shut herself in from the 
world as in a cloister. She made no 
new acquaintances and hardly any of 
her old ones knew where she had 
gone. The few friendly overtures of 
her neighbors met no encouragement 
and after a time they ceased altogether. 

About a year ago it occurred to some 
of the people living near that no-one 
had seen Mrs, Sisler about for several 
days. Alarmed, they called the police 
who forced their way into the apart- 
ment. They found the aged recluse in 
bed, too weak to speak even a word. 
A doctor was immediately summoned 
but she died before he reached the 
house. 

The man of medicine declared that 
the woman had died from starvation. 
In looking about her poorly furnished 
rooms, however, the police found bank 
books, one vf which showed that she 
had deposited $5,000 in a bank only a 
short time before. Hidden away in 
strong boxes were mortgages, bonds, 
etc., making, with her deposits in the 
banks, a total of something like $100,- 
000. 

There wasn’t a bite to eat in the 
place but the police could not be cer- 
tain whether in miserly fashion she 
had starved herself to death or whether, 
because of her illness, she had been 
unable to go out or send for supplies. 





SAYINGS OF WISE MEN. 


The best way of avenging thyself is not 
to become like the wrongdoer.—Marcus 
Aurelius. 





There are many religions, but there is 
only one morality —Ruskin. 


GRAY HAIR BANISHED FREE. 

Once a year only the Voltine Company 
give away thousands of free packages of 
“Beutex”, the new, safe and successful 
hair restorative. It does its work with- 
out embarrassing quick changes so your 
friends can never tell. “Beutex” is not 
a dye or stain. Write quick before they 
are all gone. Address Dept. H, 1258 East 
61st St., Cleveland, Ohio.—Advt. 
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Faun OTHERIANDS= 


Occurrences and Observations of Interest Gleaned from the ToreignTield 





ENGLAND. 


American “Drys” Objected to. While 
the average Britisher is far from being 
a “kicker” still he is finding himself in 
the position of one when he gives 
thofiight to the liquor question. During 
the war certain restrictions in the out- 
put of alcoholic beverages were in 
force. Recently the ban was removed 
and it was with a glad heart that the 
people received the news that they could 
get hereafter all the beer and liquor 
they wanted. The fly in the ointment 
was the invasion of prohibitionists from 
America. After securing the passage of 
the dry amendment in the United States 
an organization was formed with the 
purpose of putting England also into 
the dry column. 


Making England dry is going to be a 
harder job than was expected, it is 
generally believed. As a rule an Eng- 
lishman is thoroughly independent and 
while he is by no means a drunkard he 
likes his beer almost as well as the 
German does. Liquor is used regularly 
in almost every English home. The 
idea that such a practice is wrong nev- 
er occurs to the true Britisher. 

One disadvantage which American re- 
formers have is the wide diversity of 
customs in the United States and Eng- 
Jand. In America prohibition workers 
found helpful allies in the medical fra- 
ternity and the ministry. In England a 
large majority of the physicians and 
scientists use wine and beer regularly, 
and often whisky, and most of the min- 


isters of the gospel are habitual users. 


of alcoholic beverages. It is stated that 
over 1700 ministers in England are 
stock-holders in breweries. 

The American “prohi’s” are not get- 
ting a very warm reception from their 
British cousins.’ One authority in Lon- 
don says that prohibition for America 
may be all right but that does not make 
it so for England. “Conditions differ on 
the two sides of the Atlantic,” he says. 

Lady Henry Somerset, a noted tem- 
perance worker, discredits the efforts 
of the Americans to make England dry 
and calls the campaign a “farce”. “For 
30 years I have been working in the 
temperance cause with the sole idea of 
getting a sober England,” she says. “I 
am convinced that to force the prohi- 
bition issue now means that all the 
work of these years will be undone, and 
that we should achieve a barren noth- 
ing. The campaign would set public 
opinion dead against temperance—real 
temperance.” 

The Yankee reformers are not wast- 
ing time mourning over the loss of 
possible friends, however; they are go- 
ing ahead as though the moral support 
of the whole country was with them. 
Their campaign has been well laid and 
supporters of the movement have sub- 


scribed plenty of funds to push it along. 
The enterprise was undertaken in the 
first place in response to the invitations 
of British organizations, asserted one 
of the leaders. The fact that conditions 
in England are different than they are 
in America is not so serious as it ap- 
pears, he said. 

People from many parts of the coun- 
try are bitterly opposed to the “Ameri- 
can meddlers”. Parliament has been 
asked to adopt measures which would 
prevent by law the activity of the Amer- 
ican prohibition workers in the coun- 
try but the opinion is that no official 
action forbidding their operations will 
be taken, 

Barring Competition. The British 
board of trade has formed a licensing 
plan for keeping out undesirable com- 
petition. Among the articles which 
have poured into English markets of 
late are coal oil derivatives, drugs, per- 
fumes, synthetic photographic chemi- 
cals, organic chemicals, optical glass, 
scientific glassware, scientific and op- 
tical instruments, gas mantles and 
needles, .The government is advancing 
money to stimulate trade in disorganiz- 
ed parts of Europe. Her credit, it is 
said, may not stop short of $130,000,000. 
This money will not leave England but 
it may be drawn upon by the borrower 
to pay his British bills. The loan will 
help tide him over the early days of 
reconstruction. 


CANADA. 

Canada’s Labor Problems. In a re- 
port to the Dominion parliament a com- 
mission appointed to investigate labor 
conditions in Canada states that certain 
changes in the relations between cap- 
ital and labor are necessary in order to 
arrive at a peaceable settlement of pres- 
ent complaints. Both employer and em- 
ployee are agreed on this, it is stated. 
As to the best method for working out 
these changes various theories are of- 
fered. Some want the government to 
control prices, some want greater co- 
operation between producer and con- 
sumer and some are in favor of control 
of production. The commission holds 
that gradual reforms in the direction of 
health and happiness for the worker 
should be begun. The eight-hour day 
is observed in some of the provinces; 
it is urged that it be extended to the 
entire dominion, together with a 48- 
hour week. Capital having the right to 
organize, the same right ought not to 
be denied labor, the commissioners say. 
One of the chief problems demanding 
consideration is in connection with 
farm work. Laborers object to go- 
ing onto farms because of the isola- 
tion, the heavy demands on strengtu, 
the long hours and the seasonable em- 
ployment with wages insufficient to tide 


over the slack seasons. Farmers de- 
clare, however, that they cannot pa) 
factory wages or work on factory 
hours, . Educators are putting in their 
complaint. School teachers at Regin: 
affirm that scrub women, hod carriers 
and teamsters are better paid then the, 
are. In Calgary house servants hay: 
combined and won a 10-hour day with 
extra pay for overtime. Here cooks 
and maids must be spoken of as “house- 
keepers”, be addressed as “Mrs.” or 
“Miss” and be allowed to enter or de- 
part by way of the front door. The 
commission lays the blame for the pres- 
ent unrest at the door of the middle 
man. Money is being withheld from 
investment, it is asserted, and it wil! 
continue to be as long as the country 
remains in its present unsettled state. 


Harnessing a River. A large hyro- 
electric power plant is being built at 
Little Du Bonnet Falls on the Winni- 
peg river. According to specifications 
it will develop 160,000 continuous, 24- 
hour horsepower and will cost over 
$9,000,000. Engineers say this is suffi- 
cient power to drive all the industrial 
machinery now operated in Canada. 
Winnipeg will be specially benefited. 
No other city will have cheaper power 
or have it in greater abundance, it is 
said. The dam across the river will be 
2000 feet long with a minimum height 
of 70 feet and will create a reservoir 
with depth varying from 50 to 70 feet 
and extending several miles up stream. 
Power will be generated by eight 21,- 
000 horsepower turbines through which 
the water is to pass at the rate of 20,- 
000 cubic feet a second. Winnipeg riv- 
er flows from Lake of the Woods into 
Lake Winnipeg and is 160 miles long. 
Engineers declare it possesses greater 
power possibilities than any other rive: 
on the continent. 


BRAZIL. 


Brazil’s Treasure Box. Exploratio: 
of the commercial possibilities of the 
region watered by the Amazon is being 
planned preparatory to its development 
by American captalists. Gen. Rondon 
the Brazilian explorer who accompa 
nied Col. Roosevelt when he found the 
River of Doubt, has just ended a two 
year survey of the state of Matto Gros 
so, on the Bolivia border. He dis- 
covered several new mountains and 
rivers. He found gold-bearing country 
on the head-waters of the Sao Migue! 
river. In the mountains and valleys 
were rubber, caoutchouc, ipecac, cacao 
and other valuable forest products. 
President Pessoa, Brazil’s newly-elected 
president, is encouraging the develop- 
ment of the Amazon valley by guaran- 
teeing government protection to invest- 
ors and security to colonists. 


Light Coffee Crop. Due to the frosts 
of June, 1918 the coffee crop of 1919-20 
will be light, it is reported. Over half 
the coffee trees were seriously injured. 
The estimated crop of the three states 
Sao Paulo, Minas Gereas and Parana 
is placed at 3,818,700 bags. In spite of 
this no shortage of coffee is feared, for 
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owing to the lack of tonnage during the 
war for exporting the product vast 
quantities have accumulated. In fact 
the absence of a large harvest is look- 
ed on by speculators as a “blessing in 
disguise” for opportunity is thus afford- 
ed to get rid of the surplus stock, 





ARGENTINA. 


Hun Immigrants Fooled. German im- 
migrants arriving at Buenos Aires are 
finding conditions there different than 
they expected. Many of these people 
were induced by agents in Germany in- 
to coming to Argentina. They were 
told that grants of land would be given 
them when they arrived. The only con- 
dition was that they pay a fee of 50 
marks to join the “German Society for 
Agricultural Colonization of Argentina”. 
Now they are out their money and no 
land is forthcoming, they complain. Ac- 
cording to a Buenos Aires newspaper, 
the former German minister to Argen- 
tina has purchased some 30,000 acres 
of land which he intends giving to the 
German colonists. 





Flies Across Continent. Lieut. Loca- 
telli, a member of the Italian aviation 
mission now in Argentina, recently 
completed a voyage by airplane from 
Mendoza, on the eastern edge of the 
Cordillera Andes, to Santiago. Stops 
were made at Valparaiso and Vina del 
Mar. 


Yankee Dollar at Par. Three hundred 
and fifty kegs of gold coin, valued at 
$17,000,000, were received the other 
day from America. The arrival of the 
money raised for the first time since 
the war the value of the American 
dollar to par. 


RUSSIA. 


Country Has Great Possibilities. Rus- 
sia is a country to which all nations in 
the future will look, asserts J. H. How- 
ard, a Red Cross worker who visited 
the country recently. Bolshevism is on 
the wane and it is only a matter of time 
when a strong republic will be devel- 
oped, more democratic than any other 
on earth, he believes. Russia is rich 
in natural resources. The great mass 
of the people are farmers but hereto- 
fore they have never had a chance to 
farm their land for their own benefit. 
With modern methods of agriculture to 
replace the old, primitive system Russia 
will develop into one of the_ leading 
agriculture countries of the world, Mr. 
Howard predicts, 

Homeless Children Cared for. Author- 
ities in western Siberia are co-operating 
with Red Cross workers in feeding and 
clothing children who have been ren- 
dered homeless by the disorders of the 
country. 
half-starved condition were found run- 
ning wild in one vicinity. They were 
gathered up an“ placed in a farm colony 
at Lake Torgoyak. 





Embassies Looted. Foreign embassies 
Petrograd have been looted by the 


About 1200 children in a- 





bolsheviki. The American embassy was 
sacked and it is now being used for 
housing families of some of the bol- 
sheviki communists. Many foreigners 
in Petrograd have been arrested and 
sent to Moscow. 


Wheat Swapped for U. S. Goods. A 
quantity of Russian wheat was loaded 
onto an American ship at Novorossisk 
in exchange for about $500,000 worth 
of cloth, shoes and various other kinds 
of manufactured goods which the ves- 
sel had brought. Novorossisk is a non- 
bolshevist port situated on the eastern 
coast of the Black sea. The method of 
exchange was adopted as an experi- 
ment. It was financed by the American 
committee for relief in the Far East. 





GERMANY. 

Chemical Industries Growing. The 
war seems to have advanced rather 
than retarded the chemical industries 
of Germany. Technical war staffs are 
swinging into peace work. In a word 
Germany has begun her chemical cam- 
paign. Her works have grown month 
by month since the signing of the 
armistice. In one plant engaged in the 
fixation of nitrogen 8000 persons are 
employed; when the armistice was sign- 
ed only the foundation of the buildings 
were laid. This process extracts am- 
monia from the air. The ammonia pro- 
duced will be sufficient to supply all the 
plant life in Germany with nitrogen, 
furnish nitrogen products for chemical 
needs apd give all the saltpeter required 
for the making of gunpowder, it is ex- 
pected. (The peace treaty gives the 
allies supervision over the manufacture 
of explosives and a commission is now 
visiting this plant with a view toward 
ascertaining its activities in the pro- 
duction of explosives.) Another industry 
growing out of the war is the manu- 
‘facture of artificial silk out of wood 
pulp. Special attention is being given 
to the manufacture of dyestuffs and 
pharmaceuticals, 


But after all, let this be a fixed point with 
us,-that our own reflection and judgment 
alone must determine how far we should 
receive that of which books and men in- 
form us, and how far they are worthy of 
our assent and credit—Watts. 


GET TOGETHER 
AND CUT H.C.L 


Announcements will be published free one time 
under this head for Pathfinder readers who have 
foodstuffs or other necessaries to dispose of, or who 
want to secure such things. Pathfinder reserves 
right to reject any advertisement, This deparjment 
is intended for the benefit of the public, in the effort 
to reduce cost of living. The object is to bring 
producers and consumers into touch with each other 
and thus cut out the middlemen and profiteers. No 
ads accepted from established mail-order dealers, 
or for medicines, stocks, non-essentials, luxuries etc. 
Those who deal with each other through these ad- 
vertisements must assume all risks. Readers 
must use their own judgment in every case. Those 
offering articles should use due care in packing and 
addressing, and provision should be made for de- 
livery by parcel-post, express or freight subject to 
approval. Buyers and sellers should attend to each 
other’s letters promptly; they must deal with each 
other direct, and must not ask us to carry on any 
correspondence, as we will not assume any respon- 
sibility. Address us only when you send in your 
offer. Write your offer concisely and plainly and 
give full address. Send it on postal card or by letter, 














~ 


mark it: ‘‘Ad for Free H. C, L. Column’’and address 
Pathfinder Pub. Co., Washington, D. C. 


WANTED. 
1 bu. good quality hickory nuts. 
price to J. H. Lytle, Jordan, lowa. 


Chestnuts, walnuts and spanish peanuts in lots of 
from 10 to 50 Ibs, of each. Make offer. John H. 





Send sample and 


_ Kienke, 1144 Bast 17 South St,, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Avocadoes in lot of from 4 to 10, State pee | de- 
livered. G. G. Gibbs, 117 Thomas St., Bloomfield, N.J. 


Goats. One pure-breed, registered Toggenburg ace: 
State pedigree, + and price. Also one common 
American doe. F. Wertie Petticrew. R. 1, 
Springfield, Obio. 


Clean rug and carpet rags. 
Mrs. Wm. Waid, Rice, Minn. 


2 or 3 bu. tomatoes fer canning, also corn, Frank 
Dvorak, Box 72, Dunbar, Wisc. 

English walnuts. Chas. A. Anderson, Glennie, 
Alcona Co., Mich. 

2 bu. Bartlett pears, 1 bu. green tomatoes, 1 bu. 
green and red mangoes, 25 heads of cabbage, about 
two pounds each, 5 heads of cauliflower, 200 small 
cucumbers for canning, 1 bu. onions, 3 bu. late 
potatoes, 6 bu. winter apples, 100 lemons, 100 oranges. 
We wish to correspond with the producer, Mrs. A. 
Frysinger, 545 Home Ave., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


300 Ib. rice, 300 lb, yellow corn meal, 300 Ib. 
graham flour, 100 lb. corn starch, 10 gal. cooking or 
salad oil, 5 gal. syrup, Chas. L. Jones, Soledad, 
Monterey Co., Calif. 


We wish by parcel post 3 to 5 dozen eggs and a 
pound of butter each week, C. Russell Stewart, 
1306 Medary Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Straight cane syrup or molasses; wee a wheat 
for making whole wheat flour. A. ohnson, 
Minneola, Fla. 


1 bu. pears, plums, or peaches, or will re 
soenataes. W. D. Washburn, 47 Silver St., Norwich 

Two bbl. apples (1 = cooking, 1 for eating.) 
K. J. Macliones, Calvin, N. D. 


Immediate quotations on “all food supplies for 1000 


Write for prices. 


*. families of former soldiers sailors; producer to con- 


sumer at lowest prices. Charles DB, White, Jr. Oak 
Park Post, American Legion, 717 ‘Columbian ‘Ave., 
Oak Park, Il. 


Potatoes and other produce, Horace N, Setzler, 
252 Chestnut St., Spring City, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 

Sweet potatoes, Nancy Halls, or Up Rivers ss 00 
per bu. Ship in hampers. H. F, Kenyon, R. D. 1. 
Box 83. Hebron, Md. 

Belgain hares, on account of other business; sixty to 
select from some young, stock, also breeders, price 
right. E. J. Hilson, Dormansville, N. ¥. 

Maple sugar, 30c pound; syrup $2.25 a gal. Sent by 
yarcel post or express, Eugene Brant, Shanksville, 

a 

monty chickens, Apply to Mrs, U. K. Davis. 
R. F. No 2, Oak Grove, Mich. 

saan honey for sale in any quantity. I can 
use food, ete. Write for prices. A. F, Bonney, Buck 
Grove, Lowa, 

- Three male pigs, 6 months, weigh 80 pounds each. 

Good for breeding; cross of Poland-China with 
Chester White. Price $20 each. J. H. McCall, 
Huntington, Pa. 

Turkey red winter wheat for seed, $2.25 per bu. 
Sacks extra. BE. G, Mueller, Kimmswick, Mo, 

New Zealand red rabbits. Some good breeders for 
sale cheap. William W, Throp, 116 East 3rd St., 
Portland, Ind. 

Substantial rag rugs; will send sample post-paid 
for $1.50, Mrs. Wm. Waid, Rice, Minn, 

500 bu. of fancy red globe onions, $2 per bu. 
sacked, E, Kloss, R. 2,, Dodge Center, Minn, 

Grapefruit from grove to consumer at big saving. 
If people will form themselves into ‘‘grapefruit 
clubs’’ to buy my fruit I can keep them constantly 
supplied, J. Hammond, LaGloria, Cuba. 

Choice tender Davis wax beans ready for market 
in 6 to 10 days, packed in Climax, 2-3 bu. baskets, 
price 75c each. T. J. Waldrop, Idlewild, Tenn, 

Grow rabbits and cut your meat bills. Good breed- 
ing stock, $5 pair. Suggestions free, C. H. Gany- 
ard, Ashland, Ohio. 

Springdell pumpkins, one cent per Ib., plus trans- 
portation. Geo. A. Gaylord, R. D. 4., Fowler, Ind. 

Air cured, home grown tobacco. By insured mail 
60c per lb. 3 lbs. $1.75. R. M. Hawkins, Mathiston, 
Miss. 

Honey-Sweet, clover & alfalfa, 60 Ib. can $12.00 
f. o. b., David Pile, Corvallis, Mont. 

Write for free sample to Tobacco Leaf Farm, 
Clarksville, Tenn., if you would enjoy fine tobacco in 
its natural condition. 

Ist class honey. Marion D. Barney, Cowley, Wyo. 

2 good, 4 yr. black jacks, registered, Wil sell 
cheap or trade for pasture stock or tractor. O. L. 
Fish, R. 2., Vevay, Ind. 

Chewing or so tobacco. Trial Ib. 25¢ by 
parcel post. . J. Ballman, West View, Ky. 

Fresh stig products direct from farm to city 
consumer. Paul F. Burkholder, R. 5. Box 82a., 
Harrisonburg, Va. 

Maple syrup in tin, $2.50 per gal. $2.75 per go. 
in 2 qt. cans, $3.00 per gal. in 1 qt. cans, reve F 
Goodrich, R. 1., Hardwick, Vt. 

Sweet potatoes, all varieties, 6c per Ib. Freight or 
parcel post charges prepaid. - 100 lbs, up to 175 
miles. Elden Jacobson, R. . Casa Grande, Ariz, 
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Condensed Notes on Current Progress 
In the Realm of Invention and Discovery 








Free Advice from Theater Patrons. 


Naturally the manager of every the- 
ater and motion-picture house is deep- 
ly interested in the box-office receipts. 
As these depend lafgely on the nature 
and quality of the offerings, it is of 
the utmost importance to learn just 
what the theater-going public want 
and like and what they don’t want or 
like. Then only the desirable plays 
and films may be booked and those 
which are found not wholly unpleas- 
ing to the public may be doctored up 
so that they will take with patrons 
and prove profitable. For this reason 
theater managers or owners could oft- 
ten afford to pay roundly to know 
just what their patrons think of the 
shows they offer. 


An adaptation of the dictograph has 
been worked out and tried in Chicago 
for doing that very thing. The Electri- 
cal Experimenter tells about the plan, 
substantially as follows: Dictograph 
transmitters or microphones—extraor- 
dinarily sensitive telephones—are in- 
stalled throughout one of the big mo- 
tion-picture theaters. The sound-de- 
tecting apparatus is all camouflaged 
so that the patrons of the house do not 
suspect the presence of anything of 
the kind. 

The microphones which are conceal- 
ed in the backs of the chairs and in 
the boxes are connected by wires with 
a switchboard in the manager’s office. 
He can connect them at will with a 
loud-speaking telephone or a set of 
head receivers, like those worn by tel- 
ephone operators, and listen to pa- 
trons’ criticisms. Even whispers are 
reproduced and made plainly audible. 
If desired the receiving horn in the 
office may be connected with phono- 
graphic recording apparatus which will 
record criticisms to be reproduced and 
studied at leisure later on. 


The listening arrangement may be 
extended if desired to the foyer and 
lobby so as to hear patrons’ expres- 
sions as they file out. This can be 
done by placing about at convenient 
points small ornamental horns, each 
containing a microphone and in addi- 
tion a loud-speaking telephone device. 
Between the acts and while patrons 
are strolling or lounging in these rooms 
phonograph selections may be played 
through the telephones in the horns. 
This will make everybody believe that 
the horns are merely part of a repro- 
ducing phonographic arrangement pro- 
vided for their entertainment and so of 
course will allay all suspicion. 

After the show the horns would be 
perfectiy silent but no-one would think 
anything strange about that, although 
right then the apparatus would be do- 
ing the work it was primarily intended 
to do. That is, the microphones in the 
horns would be picking up all the com- 


ments, favorable and unfavorable, and 
transmitting them to the receiving in- 
strument in the office. From this talk 
much valuable advice and many valu- 
able suggestions, all gratis, could be 
gleaned. 


Clothing Causes [ll Health. 

Some authorities on hygiene declare 
that the clothing worn by civilized 
man is responsible in large measure 
for the ills from which he suffers. 
Not only is the design of modern dress 
—especially that of women and girls 
—wrong from a hygienic point of 
view, these men tell us, but most civ- 
ilized people hamper or prevent waste 
elimination through the skin by wear- 
ing the wrong kind of clothing or by 
keeping their bodies too thickly cov- 
ered all the time. 

This contention seems to be fully 
borne out by the experience of the na- 
tives of the South Sea islands. These 
people originally wore hardly any 
clothes at all but as a result of the 
teachings of missionaries many of them 
have adopted the dress of more civil- 
ized peoples. This step has been a 
costly one, bringing disease and death 
to many, according to a British official 
in the Gilbert islands. In this con- 
nection he says: 

“Nothing has contributed more to the 
general. decay than the introduction 
of European clothing. In some of the 
islands cotton smocks for women and 
cotton shirts and trousers for men 
have come to be regarded in the native 
mind as indispensable to professed 
Christianity. 

“The native kilt is graceful and suf- 
ficient, and it is the most healthful cos- 
tume. To encourage the natives to 
dress in our clothes is an outrage on all 
hygienic and artistic conceptions. It 
is impossible to overestimate the mis- 
chief that has been done the general 
physique and health of the natives of 
the Gilbert islands by European cloth- 
ing. 

“The old method of lubricating the 
body, which was bare save for the riri, 
or kilt, with cocoanut oil was the best 
possible precaution against chills in 
those regions of sudden rains. Clothes 
reduce the endurance of the skin and 
render it more susceptible to the colds 
that wet clothing engenders. The re- 
sult is pneumonia, and eventually tu- 
berculosis, which is rapidly killing off 
the natives in many parts of the is- 
lands.” 

The natives, he continues, are ig- 
norant of the principles of hygiene. 
They often exchange clothing with 
each other or borrow garments from 
their friends and the result is the 
spreading of skin diseases. In some 
cases they have worn their clothes day 
and night for weeks and months with- 
out washing. 


The old men who have not formed 
the habit of wearing more than the sim- 
ple native kilts go out in their canoes 
and fish for hours, unaffected by heat 
or cold and practically immune to dis- 
ease. The young men, however, having 
been taught by the well-meaning mis- 
sion teachers to cover their bodies, 
must be protected by thick clothing to 
be comfortable and they readily fall 
victims to! pneumonia. 


The wearing of European clothes by 
the natives has been prohibited by a 
government regulation and government 
officials have done their best to teach 
them that it is useless, expensive and 
dangerous to cover their bodies with 
clothing but these efforts have been 
largely counteracted by the mission 
teachers who keep on teaching that to 
appear in public with any part of the 
body uncovered is evil. The women 
particularly are impressed with the 
necessity of covering their bodies with 
clothes. The fact is, however, that the 
natives who go about wearing the mini- 
mum amount of clothing are actually 
more moral than those who follow 
the missionaries’ teachings in this re- 
spect. 





SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 

Rattles and Age of Snakes. Most people 
understand that the age of a rattlesnake 
can be ascertained by counting his rattles 
but this is an error, according to a snake 
authority. Ordinarily a ratiler sheds his 
skin three times a year, this man says, 
and each time he uncovers a new ring. 
The rattles, however, rarely have more 
than 10 or 11 rings,. because the. older 
ones wear out and are lost as the snake 
crawls about. 





The Invention of Canning is attributed 
to a Frenchman named Appert. Seeking 
a method to obtain better stores for the 
use of the army and navy and to prevent 
the loss of great quantities of food ma- 
terials, Appert began to study canning in 
1795. After a decade and a half he suc- 
ceeded, developing a process essentially 
the same as that used everywhere today. 
Oddly enough, canning is less generally 
understood and practiced in France, the 
home of the invention, than in other 
countries, especially the United States, 
where enormous quantities of all kinds 
of food materials are annually put up in 
cans. 





TURNS NIGHT INTO DAY. 


New Lamp Has No Wick. No Chimney. 
No Odor. Most Brilliant 
Light Known. 


A new lamp which experts agree gives 
the most powerful home light in the world, 
is the latest achievement of W. H. Hoffstot, 
408 Factory Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. This 
remarkable new lamp beats gas or electric- 
ity—gives more light than three hundred 
candles, eighteen ordinary lamps or ten 
brilliant electric lights, and costs only one 
cent a night, a blessing to every home 
on farm or in small town. It is absolutely 
safe and gives universal satisfaction. A 
child can carry it. It is the ambition of 
Mr. Hoffstot to have every home, store, 
hall or church enjoy the increased comfort 
of this powerful, pleasing, brilliant, white 
light and he will send one of his new lamps 
on free trial to any reader of the Pathfind- 
er who writes him. He wants one person 
in each locality to whom he can refer new 
customers. Take advantage of his free offer. 
Agents wanted. Write him today.—Advt. 
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Factory 
Price 
Offer 


This U.S. Army 
Munson Last Shoe, 
Godyear sewed, 
First Grade; 
Factory price 
to your home 
postpaid 
at 


U.S. 
Army 
Officers 
Shoe 
















Army and 
Officers 
Shoe, Hand 
Sewed at 


Made of the 
tester ‘2 ¢ S 4. = § 
on best 

give Made of the best tan elk leather. 
ond lonpest Guaranteed to give best wear. 


wear. 
size you wish. | y. S. NAT. ARMY SHOE CO. 
onee. Dept.X-34 (Westfield, Mass. 


AGENTS: $10 a Day 


NEW-KANT-KLOG COAL OIL omnnck 




























pee, Not sold in stores. 
Big seiler. 100% profit. ost perfect burner ever in- 


ager ane, i it. — 


Sow ‘sheen safe. Can't clog up. Turns any 
coal or wood stove into a gasstove. Cheaper than — 
Popular price. Write quick for agency and terri 


PARKER MFG. CO., 176 COAL ST., DAYTON, ¢ OHIO 


ONE THOUSAND Prewano 


REWARD 
if this is» not the 


greatest money-making house— 
to—house proposition, N.R.G. LAUNDRY TAB- 
LETS wash clothes in ten minutes without rubbing, 





Contain no Lime, Lye, Paraffin, Wax or other in- 
jurious chemical and cannot possibly injure the 
clothes or hands. Nothing like it on the market. 
Positively the wonder of the age — sells for 25c 


enough for 10 family washings 
sample with every package you buy and guarantee 
the sale of same. Just leave the sample with the 
housewife and when you call again she is eagerly a- 
waiting to become your steady customer. Secure 
territorial rights at once. or you will regret it. A 
one cent postal bring sample and full particulars. 


Farquhar-Moon Mfg. Co,. M 1409 Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill 


Mexican g: Sapphires 7 5c 


SolidGold Filled Tiffany Rings 
for ladies, or Tooth Rings for 
gents, set with3-4-karat Mexi- 
can whitesapphire, guaranteed 
for 10 years,regular $2 value for 
75e. Mexican white sapphires 
are $2-facet cut, they are the 
most wonderful discovery of 
this century, they haveno false 
backing and show a blue-white spark- 
ling fire like a genuine diamond, they are hard and will last a lifee 


time. Our special offer with this advertisement, 7% ets. postpaid: 
without advertisement, $2.00. Send for our big bargain catalogue. 
Mexican Diamond Co., Dept.55, 430 Market St., Phila. 
~— ALL MAKES 
Paderwosts, Monarchs, Remingtons, 
L. Smiths, meecst 
Royals, Coronas 00 
AT REDUCED emces 9 wad 
Prices as low as.......... 
Write for our Catalog No. 30 
BERAN TYPEWRITER Co. 
. 29. ash St.. Chi 
CROSSED-EYES CAN BE CURED without pain or 
chloroform, in one visit. 1000 cures. 
All accepted cases guaranteed. 23 years 
on State Street. Reasonable terms. RTER. 
™.D., 120 NORTH STATE sTRter, cuicaGo. rr 
applications filed on partial payment 
as Send for free booklet. Milo 
tevens & Co., 682 F Street, 
OE m, D.C. Established 1864 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY sity forcast, no xe 
where located, particulars free 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO., Dept, 15, LINCOLN. NEBR 


We supply one free 
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NEWSPAPER VIEWS /? 





Baltimore Sun.—A police force can no 
more be unionized than an army. The ob- 
ject of a union is to coerce the employer 
by strikes, if he does not agree to what the 
union proposes. We remember what hap- 
pened to Kerensky’s Russian army when 
he virtually unionized it. And we remem- 
ber what happened in Liverpool a few 
days ago when the police struck to secure 
recognition of their union. The strike of 
an army is mutiny.against and treason to 
the government; the strike of a police 
force is a strike against the community 
which it is sworn to protect. 


Philadelphia Record—The consistent 
Prohibitionist will not eat bread. There’s a 
percentage of alcohol in it. 





Springfield Union on.—New Jersey peach 
growers, not wishing to be accused of 
profiteering, make public announcefnent of 
the fact that they receive less than one 
cent apiece for the peaches that are sold 
at retail in New York city for five cents 
apiece. Now the public awaits proof 
that it costs four times as much to sell a 
peach as to grow it. 


Minneapolis Journal—The government 
was never in better shape to settle the 
Mexican question for good and all than 
it is now. It has seasoned troops in plen- 
ty, war material galore and invaluable ex- 
perience in strategy and maneuver. 


Utica Globe—A good thing to do with 
the great American nickel—the well-known 
five-cent piece—is to save it—you can’t 
buy anything with it. 


Toledo Blade——Former visible means of 
support would be scarcely discernible to 
the naked eye now. * 





New York Herald.—It is a wise states- 
man that knows his own treaty when he 
has been separated from it for a while. 


Louisville Courier-Journal—The high 
cost of living next to Mexico is getting 
almost unendurable. 


Greenville, S. C,, CG. Piedmont.—If our 
blacks lived across the Atlantic and were 
treated as we treat them we would be 
shedding great official tears about their 
oppression. 





New York Evening Post——Now that cho- 
rus girls have had a raise, teachers and 
preachers are indulging in anticipations. 


Pittsburgh Gazette-Times, — Prohibition 
has fairly taken some people’s breath 
away. 








Wall Street Journal——Why is non-union 
labor not represented at the president’s 
industrial conference? Is it because it 
outnumbers the other, many times over? 





Leslie’s.—Let the workmen of this coun- 
try think soberly of this situation, and 
stop the endless clamor of radical leaders 
for higher and still higher wages, and 
shorter and still shorter hours of service 
and more and more holidays and half- 
holidays. 





Indianapolis News.—The treaty forecast 
for the week seems to be unsettled, prob- 
ably storms of oratory and much. warmer. 





Washington Star—Every branch of the 
railroad industry realizes that it is time 
to stop, look and listen. 





Norwich Bulletin.—Certain features of 


European geography will be a bit uncer- 
tain for a considerable time after the 
opening of school. 





Washington Herald—Ludendorff’s book 
proves conclusively that all of Germany’s 
great men were at fault except Ludendorff. 


New York World.—Hiram Johnson is not 
going to sign this treaty, and nobody can 
stop him from making a separate peace 
with Germany if he so decides. 


Toledo Blade—Schoolteachers 
have some visible means of support. 





should 


Town Topics——The dictionary gives 34 
meanings of the word “strike.” Is it pos- 
sible that labor is endeavoring to demon- 
strate all of them? 

Capper’s Weekly—A country may be 
considered strike crazy when city police 
forces and firemen go on strike and leave 
the people and the city a defenseless prey 
to disorder and destruction. In the army 
this would be desertion if not mutiny. In 
civil life the right of such public servants 
to strike cannot be admitted. A great city 
cannot suddenly be left to its fate and 
abandoned by its sworn guardians, any 
more than a city or a state government 
may decide suddenly and unanimously to 
quit its job and suspend its functions. The 
rights of the majority are paramount and 
must rule. Any scheme to paralyze govy- 
ernment is virtually a conspiracy against 
government. 





St. Louis Globe-Democrat—The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association has advised the 
mayor of Laclede, Mo., to plant a memo- 
rial grove of trees in honor of Gen. J. J. 
Pershing, and expresses the hope that ev- 
ery school in the United States will also 
plant at least one memorial tree in his 
honor. - It would be a fine. a beautiful 
thing to do. It is ih line with the move- 
ment to have memorial trees planted in 
honor of individual soldiers and to bear 
their names. 





Buffalo Express.—A letter mailed in 
Washington has consumed 37 years in 
traveling nine city blocks. Probably Mr. 
Burleson will claim credit for halting its 
mad career. 





St. Louis Republic—The farm press of 
the country is beginning to strike straight 
at organized labor as one of the main rea- 
sons for the high cost of living. The 
spokesmen for the farmer are claiming 
that “strikes, short hours, high wages*and 
excessive profits are responsible for the 
present high prices.” Facts and figures 
are shown in support of the statement that 
the farmer receives only 17 per cent of 
the earnings of the average workingman. 
The farmer is watching the eight-hour day 
movement with anger and disgust, partic- 
ularly where it is coupled with demands 
for more wages. The farmer insists that 
the present standard of living in this coun- 
try cannot be maintained on an eight-hour 
day basis in industry. He is saying that 
if the eight-hour day is to be a national 
standard, the time has come to make it 
good on the farms. The tremendous 
growth of farm organizations of all sorts 
in the last 10 years is pulling the 6,000,- 
000 farms closer together for unified ac- 
tion. The farmer, in the mood to become 
what our Socialist friends call “class con- 
scious,” is maneuvering into a_ position 
where, granted the miracle of absolute uni- 
fication, he could make the grass grow in 
the Big Town’s streets. 
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For the Woman 
in Business 





Just as we have proved to thousands of 
other readers of The Pathfinder, we can prove 
to You that you canlearn Paragon Shorthand 
in a few evenings’ study—not longer than 
a week—and that you will be able to write any 
word in shorthand and be able to read it! 


Never in the history of the United States has such an 
era of prosperity been known as we are entering now. 
Employers everywhere are anxiously casting around for 
capable human material to help them make the most of 
their remarkable opportunities. Large salaries, quick 
advancement—every encouragement in the world is 
given to those who can measure up to the requirements. 

Are YOU making the most of this golden opportunity? 
Do you realize that there is nothing that would help you 
more quickly to qualify for a position of trust and large 
responsibility than a knowledge of shorthand? Thou- 
sands of the very biggest figures in the business 
world today began precisely in this way—Gary, Vander- 
lip, Bok, Loeb, and thousands of other men and women 
of prominence. 





But instead of going through months and months of 


expensive schooling and weary 
Study, you can now master 








Paragon Shorthand 





VERY SHORT 
AND SIMPLE, 
LESSONS 


For the Busy 
Business M 





for abbreviation. 
easily used, always remembered. 


PARAGON is just the thing! 
time, travel and expense 
be learned at home evenings without interfering with 
other work you may be engaged in. 
learned, you can begin speed practice earlier and qual- 
ify for a stenographic position more quickly! 
is positively guaranteed adequate for all 


For the Young Woman 
Who Aspires to be a 
Stenographer 










That is why it is quickly Learned, 


FOR PROFESSIONAL STENOGRAPHERS 


It eliminates the need of 
for special schooling. It can 
Being so quickly 


Paragon 
purposes. 


Thousands of stenographers, secretaries, and court re- 


OO 





MONEY BACK’ 


IF YOU FAIL 





porters 
HIGH Schools and NIGHT schools in big cities, speaks 
for itself. 
the author. has 
years for $25.00 without examinations. 


EVIDENCE 


OF ITS MERIT 


Ve have thousands of such 
letters as these on file: 

P. Ge Coope ., famous Car- 
toonist of Collier's, writes: 
“Within a few days after re- 
ceiving your set of lessons I 
made all the notes in my 
pocket note-book in Paragon 
Shorthand, I had no previ- 
ous knowledge of any short- 
hand, Weeks afterwards I 
can read my paragon notes. 
It strikes me that this is quite 
a recommendation for your 
ystem.” 


IN COURT 


“With Paragon, which I 
learned in 7 lessons, I am 
ble to do any kind of work in 
Court with as great rapidity as 
the occasion may demand.” 
J. Martian Hamley, 
Lake Providence, La. 


WITH RAILROAD 


“While employed on the 
al street railway lines as 
luctor, with exceptional- 
long hours, I managed to 
lan hour or two each day 
tudy Paragon Shorthand, 
m the lessons alone and 
without the aid of any teach- 
er. At the end of two months 
I was writing 135 words a 
minute on new matter and 
obtaineda position. Iam with 
the above railroad company 
tanice salary. Paragon is 
very rapid, practical and easy 
to read after it is written.” 
Harold W. Hively, 1525 Ot- 
tawa St., South Bend, Ind 


STENOGEAPHERS 


“My sister and I learned 
Paragon Shorthand from the 
essons alone, without any 
t eacher. She is now stenogra- 
ber to the Kuhn Irrigated 
Land Company,and Iamwith 
the Westinghouse Co.” 
Mrs.) Clara Trick Willison, 

Pittsburg, 

Paragon is also being 
taught in the High Schools 
of Alton, TIL, Johnstown, Pa., 
Atlanta, Ga., and elsewhere. 































shorthand during the even= 
ings of a single week! 


Incredible as this may 
seem, it is none the less 
a fact. Paragon Shorthand 
is simplified shorthand—a 
triumph of Twentieth Cen- 
tury efficiency. 

The older techincal short- 
hand systems involved ine 
tricate positions and shad- 
ing. There were thousands 
of word signs and an end- 
less maze of rules to learn 
and to remember. That is 
why it was for experts on- 
ly—the people who wrote 
shorthand and did nothing 
else. Paragon Shorthand 
is different. 


IT IS FOR EVERYBODY 


A week’s study—and you 
know shorthand! The exe 
planation is in its won- 
derfulsimplicity. You need 
only to learn 
Alphabet, 26 simple word 
signs, 6 prefix contrac- 
tions and one general rule 


More Evidence of 
its Merit 
; . Wm. Wiersig, 
PrincipalofLuth. Bvang. 
School, Brighton, Col., 
writes: 
“Your system is, in- 
deed, a short and simple 
one. I mastered it in less 
than five 
now ready to practice for 
speed. Your system cer- 
tainly deserves being ad- 
vertised, and I shall cer- 
tainly do my share when 
opportunity offers.’’ 





“symbol for D, It is always written downward. 


the Paragon. 





Try This Lesson Now 


Take the ordinary longhand letter<t Elim- 
inate every@ing but the long downstroke and 
there will remain This is the Paragon 


From the longhand letter-@ rub out every- 
thing except the upper part—the circle and 
you will have the Paragon E, o /. 

Write'this circle at the beginning of / and 
you will have Ed, 

By letting the circle remain open it will be a 
hook, and this hook stands for A. Thus 
will be Ad. Add another A at the end, thus 

and you will have a girl’s name, Ada. 

From 0” eliminate the initial and final 
strokes and O will remain, which is the 
Paragon symbol for O. 

For the longhand 77% which 1s made of 7 
strokes, you use this one horizontal stroke — ae 

Therefore, —o would be Me. 

Now continue the E across the M, so a8 to 
add D—thus —7and you will have Med. 
Now add phe large circle for O. and you will 
have (medo), which is Meadow, with 
the silent A and W omitted 


You now have 5 of the characters. There are 
only 26 in all. Then you memorize 26 simple 
word-signs, 6 prefix contractions ove naturel 
rule for abbreviations. That is 








i 

t 

4 

a 

1 

g Paragon 
hours. I am g with the understand- 

§ ing that if I am not 

f satisfied at the end of 

§ seven days, 

§ turn it and the $5.00 

8 will be refunded. 


Enclosed find $5.00 for 
the complete Course of 


use it. The fact that it is taught in many 


It is identically the SAME COURSE which 
successfully taught by mail for 25 


ITS USE IN BUSINESS 


Executives, clerks, bookkeepers, salesmen, journalists, 
writers, 
Shorthand helps tremendously in efficiency and volume 
of work done. 
matters rapidly; you can take down instructions word 
for word as fast as they are given you; you can take 
down every word of a telephone conversation, lecture, 
sermon, speech—things you can never do in longhand. 
Students find it indispensable. 


lawyers, preachers, etc., find that Paragon 


You can make memorandas of important 


Note the little lesson in this advertisement to 
get an idea of the amazing simplicity of Paragon. 
This lesson supplies & of a total of 26 word signs 
that comprise the course. 


THIS IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


Consider what it means to be able, for instance, 
to qualify in comparatively few weeks for @ fine- 
paying shorthand position, or to prepare yourself 
for a high grade executive post by taking dictation 
in a secretarial capacity from big business, financial 
or political men. The nearer you can bring your- 
self to the heads of concerns, the quicker you get 
recognition for your ability and the faster you will 
progress. And right NOW is the time to jump in 
and qualify yourself to fill such a position. 

$5.00 FOR THE COMPLETE COURSE 

The entire course consists of 7 lessons, sO ar- 
ranged that you can master each one in a single 
evening’s study. If you cannot learn Paragon Short- 
hand in a week, if the system is not entirely satis- 
factory to you—we do not want a penny of your 
money. YOU and ONLY YOU are to be the judge. 
Fill out the coupon below, enclose $5.00 in cur- 
rency or P. O. or express money order. Keep it for 
seven days and if you are not perfectly satisfied, 
return it and your money will be refunded at once. 
Could anything be fairer? We refer you to the 
publishers of this or any other magazine regarding 
our responsibility and integrity. Order NOW— 
before you.forget it. 


Paragon Institute, Home Study Department, 601 Broad Street, Suite 506, Newark, N. J. 


Paragon Institute, Home Study Department, 601 Broad St, Suite 506, Newark, N. 5. 





Shorthand, Name 





Business 
I may re- 


Address 
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Double the Mileage 
At a the Cost. 


000: Mite Guarantecd Ties 





Rix 
setcsessieceennn> O00 19 
concen. 
aaa: + 

: 45 


oo 


ESSemmmre 
SRASRS 





Sead 2,03 dove straight fay 2 plate or 
O. to examination, or 6 per cent @ discount 
Pek sent with order. 


i RE & RUBBER 
— 133, AL TIRE & RY Ave.. C Sratertg td & 


THIS GIRL IS A WONDER. 


Do you want to make more money than you 
ever possessed? If so, learn to make nut and 
fruit bonbons—the business will net you $90 
to $3060.00 per month. You can handle the 
work from your own home; all who sample 
your bonbons become regular customers. You 
can start by investing less than $10.00. Mary 
Elizabeth started her candy kitchen with less 
than $5.00, and has made a million. Cannot you 
make $1, 0002 I will tell you all about the 
business and help you to start, so you can be- 
come independent. Now is the psychological 
time to make big money, as fine bonbons com- 
mand phenomenal rices. Write me today. 
Isabelle Inez, 1618 First National Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Advt. 











The Farmer’s Encyclopedia 


EMBRACING ARTICLES ON 
THE HORSE HEALTH 
The Colt CATTLE 
Horse Habits Calving 
Shoeing SHEEP 
| Diseases of the Horse SWINE 
THE FARM POULTRY 
Grasses BEES 
Fruit Culture THE DOG 
Dairying TOILET 
Cookery SOCIAL LIFE 
Size 8x5 1-2x13-4inches. 636 pages, green 
cloth binding. Price $1.50. 


ART BOOK CO., Box 744, Evansville, Ind. 














in yourhomeforlddays. This beautiful new 

Radiolite Lamp--Brightest, Cheapest and 

Safest Light on the market. Guaranteed 

for Five Years. Will make winter night 

. eaenam, We want reliable and energetic 
Both men and women. 


Radicilte Co., Hunter Bldg, Chicago. } 








CATARRH = all ae suffer fr “" any 

isease 1 

ASTHMA receive F REE information 
on how to treat b 

BRONCHITIS addressing E.c. CO. f 

HAY FEVER 27434 Gladys Ave., Chicago, Il. 


“1 Treat Eczema FREE” 


Just to prove that my scientific discovery actually cures eczema— 




















to stay cured, I willsend you enough FREE to give you more 
DR. ADKISSON, Department E, Beaumont, Texas. 
LADIES TO SEW 33°70" ese 
work; no canvassing; send stamped envelope for prices paid. 
UNIVERSAL CO.. Dept. 29. Walnut St.. Philadelphia. Pa. 
We pay postage and send Red 
Pile and Fistula treatment free 
Write FOR PAY for newspapcrs and magazines. Corres- 
pondents and story writers make big money. Copy- 
» 460 Times Bidg., St. Louis, Mo, 
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World’s Highest Flight. Roland Rohlfs, 
an American ace, who flew to a height of 
3,300 feet July 30 at Mineola, L. I., making 
a new American altitude record for a pilot 
alone and exceeding the French record by 
a few hundred feet,:made a new high dash 
for fame in a Curtis “wasp” triplane with 
a 400 horse-power motor. He reached 
34,200 feet—the world’s highest flight. The 
coldest point in the flight was 44 degrees 
below zero at an altitude of 34,000 feet. 
At 34,200 feet the mercury was four de- 
grees higher. Rohlfs is a native of Buf- 
falo. His mother is a novelist who writes 


under the pen name of Anna Katharine 
Green. 


Liberia’s Needs. Among the distinguished 
guests of the nation’s capital of late was 
President-elect King of Liberia. President 
King feels that the future of his cotintry 
depends largely on 
America and particularly its ability to in- 
terest the colored people of this country 
in Liberia’s destinies. The influence of 
the 40,000 first settlers from America on 
the 2,000,000 natives was so good, Mr. 
King says, that he is asking for American 
emigrants who will labor with hand as well 
as brain for Liberia. 


Cigarette Sales Grow. In no time within 
seven years has there been less use of 
chewing and smoking tobacco than in the 
fiscal year 1919. Consumption of cigar- 
ettes, however, was two and a half times 
larger than in 1913. 


Flat Street Car Rates. Racine, Wis., is 
being watched by the transportation com- 
panies and others interested in new 
things in public service. The city is try- 
ing the experiment of flat-rate car serv- 
ice. For $1 the passenger may buy a pass 
good for one week and he or any mem- 
ber of his family may ride on it. It is 
valid on any line and for any number of 
trips. All passes become void at midnight 
Sunday. Each weekly issue has a distinct 
color so that obsolete passes are readily 
detected. 


Big Cotton Loss. One matter to be con- 
sidered at the cotton congress this fall 
will be warehouses for the storage of cot- 
ton held for market or other purpose. 
The department of agriculture says that 
losses from bales left in outdoor storage 
make a gross loss yearly of close to $30,- 
000,000. Southern farmers are urged to 
store their cotton and prevent this waste 
but storage is not convenient in many 
cases. It may involve a long rail haul. 
Insurance and warehouse charges are also 
incurred. Outdoor storage avoids several 
of these items, offsetting thereby much of 
the loss, it is argued. 


Cemetery Oozes Oil. Trustees of a 
church near Ranger, Tex., have granted the 
privilege of a drilling site in the church 
cemetery. The graves, however, will not 
be disturbed; wells will be driven on a 
lot on which there are no graves. and 
where the church now stands, it is stated. 
A new site will be found for the church. 
Several graves in the cemetery are with- 
out headstones. The money from the oil 
lease will be used in buying stones and 
monuments. 


Opera Singers Excluded. The contract 
labor law prohibits the admission to this 
country of workers from abroad if they 
come here in accordance with any agree- 
ment for employment and wages. The 
purpose is to head off the wholesale im- 


the co-operation of © 


position of cheap labor which would 
compete with our high-paid labor. Some 
times, however, it is hard to decide wheth- 
er an individual is a laborer or not. Pro- 
fessional people are not forbidden to 
come in. Thus famous Italian opera sing- 
ers like Caruso have often been brought 
here under contract. But when a number 
of Italian opera chorus singers wanted to 
be admitted at New York a few days ago 
the government turned them down. Some 
of these singers said that they knew a 
hundred operas and could sing in several! 
languages, but still they were classed as 
“laborers”. For that matter they were to 
receive far lower wages than any laborer 
would think of accepting in this country, 
namely as low as $15 a week. 


Gave What He Had. Three little boys 
greeted President Wilson on the rear plat- 
form of his special train when it stopped 
at Billings, Mont. One handed him a 
flower, another a flag. The third, having 
nothing else, gave the president his only 
10-cent piece. 


Dairy Farmers Co-operate. Collective 
bargaining which made the Dairymen’s 
League is developing co-operative manu- 
facturing of milk products in Auburn, 
N. Y. The plant of the Independent Brew- 
ing Co., which has been idle _ since 
the county went dry, is to be the initial 
unit. The organization is the Cayuga 
Dairymen’s League Co-operative Associa- 
tion, Inc., and it has $100,000 subscribed 
capital. 


Chicago Ocean Port Doomed. The voyage 
of the steamers Lake Granby and Lake 
Glebe, from Chicago to Liverpool, in dem- 
onstration of the practicability or im- 
practicability of a through steamship ser- 
vice by the federal shipping board from 
lake ports to transatlantic ports by way 
of the St. Lawrence river, has doomed 
Chicago’s dreams of becoming an “ocean 
port.” Owing to the fact that the Welland 
canal limits vessel draft to 14 feet, the 
Lake Granby and Lake Glebe, which draw 
20 feet, fully loaded, were given only two- 
thirds of their. cargo capacity on sailing 
from Chicago, filling out the balance at 
Montreal. As they came back in ballast 
the round trip was not profitable. If the 
canals were deepened, the Great Lakes 
transatlantic service might become profit- 
able, the shipping board says. 


Farmers Want More Delegates. Through 
the national board of farm organizations 
the organized farmers of the country sent 
a telegram to President Wilson urging a 
revision in the allotment of delegates to 
the forthcoming labdr conference at Wash- 
ington. The farmers contend that they 
should have as big a representation as la- 
bor has. Under the present apportionment 
labor is given 15 delegates, the general pub- 
lic 15, employers 10, farm organizations 
three and bankers two. 


The Ford Self-Propelled Trolley. What in 
the minds of mechanics and engineers 
promises to be a favorable solution of the 
present trolley car problem is a new style 
conveyance which Henry Ford is now 
building. The Ford “trolley” car is self- 
propelled the same as an automobile but 
it is run on tracks like the ordinary street 
car. It is said to be less than half as 
heavy as the present trolley car and ¢a- 
pable of carrying about 60 per cent 4s 
many passengers. Electric railways in the 
United States number nearly 1000, with a 
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total of over 48,400 miles of track on which 
ever 80,000 passenger cars, exclusive of 
trailers, freight, express and service cars, 
are operated. The cost of operation under 
ihe present system is everywhere regarded 
as too high. If some idea, like the Ford 
plan, might be made practicable the whole 
street car and interurban systems of the 
country, as well as the public, would be 
immeasurably benefited, it is generally 
agreed. 





The American Farmer. “Farmers are in 
ao sense responsible for the high cost of 
living,” said Senator Capper of Kans. in 
an address before the national board of 
farm organizations at Washington. “Col- 
lectively and individually they are the 
most. patriotic of all our citizens. They 
never strike. God help the nation if they 
did. Forty per cent of the nation’s popula- 
tion is engaged in agriculture, yet there is 
a distinct tendency in some quarters to 
give the industry a subordinate place. This 
has always been the case and always will 
be, I fear, until the farmers themselves, 
through organized effort, demand and take 
their rightful place in the sun.” 


To Get Kaiser’s Kitchen. The Smith- 
sonian Institution at Washington is gath- 
ering together a collection of war trophies 
which are expected to form one of its chief 
features of attraction. One interesting 
relic will be the field kitchen of the late 
kaiser of Germany, captured near Verdun, 
which is on its way from France to Wash- 
ington. The kitchen is described as a most 
elaborate affair. It accompanied the kaiser 
on his trips to the front and to other parts 
of Europe during the war. It is excellent- 
ly preserved, it is said, which go¢s to in- 
dicate that it remained as far from the 
danger zone as did its owner. 





Farm Colony for Service Men. A tract 
of 4,200 acres in New’Jersey, consisting of 
a village of 50 houses, an inn, a store, a 
church and several hundred acres of for- 
est land, has been acquired by the Amer- 
ican Legion for the purpose of establish- 
ing a farm colony for returned soldiers and 
sailors. It is planned to divide the prop- 
erty into 10-acre farms on which model 
homes will be erectéd. The colony will be 
managed on the old town meeting plan, it 
is said, and men and women will partici- 
pate equally as stockholders. Every inch 
of space will be utilized “in the most prac- 
tical and artistic manner.” 


People to Control Coal and Oil? Ac- 
cording to J. H. Lewis, former Democratic 
“whip” of the U. S. senate, President Wil- 
son is considering plans for socializing the 
coal and oil industries of the country and 
the “national highways of road and wa- 
ter.” These pians will soon be announced, 
says Mr. Lewis, and they are expected to 
pave the way for the control of the above- 
mentioned interests by the people “for 
themselves as the people’s property”. 





FEMININE ELOQUENCE. 


“Stop, look, listen.” The reflective man 
stopped to read the railroad warning. 

“Those three words illustrate the whole 
scheme of life,” said he. 

“How?” 

“You see a pretty girl. You stop. You 
look. After you marry her you listen.”— 
Country Gentleman. 





“Peck’s wife told him this morning that 
she was never going to speak to him 
again.” 

“Was she mad or trying to be consider- 
ate?”—Boston Transcript. 


Wife—That odious Mrs. Nexdore has 
been saying that I have an unruly tongue. 
Hub—Unruly? Nonsense. Why, your 
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Orders for. new subscriptions received from Mon- 
day to Thursday will uot be entered until Friday and 
the subscribers will receive as their first issue the 
paper for the following week. 

Back numbers cannot be furnished om new or re- 
newal subscripti Subscribers should keep track 
of the expiration date of their subscriptions and 
send in renewal orders early. 


2 for 
$3 for five years 


IMPORTANT NOTICE!- 


To New Subscribers and Subscribers Whose Subscriptions Are About to Expire 


Subscription: $2 fer wee years 





Delay due to faulty addresses, losses in the mail, 
etc., will be remedied promptly and duplicate copies 
furnished—if on hand. If your paper does not come 
to hand at the usual time, advise us promptly. 

Uncle Sam's mailmen are overworked and mails 
are somewhat irregular. The Pathfinder, however, 
is mailed with clock-like regularity and we endeavor 
in all ways to give our patrons the best of service. 





3 or5 year subscriptions can go to one address 
or may be di among several subscribers. 
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KNOCKS OUT PAIN 
THE FIRST ROUND 


Comforting relief from pain 
makes Sloan’s the 
World’s Liniment 


This famous reliever of rheumat- 
ic aches, soreness, stiffness, painful 
sprains, neuralgic pains, and most oth- 
er external twinges that humanity suf- 
fers from, enjoys its great sales be- 
cause it practically never fails to bring 
speedy, comforting ‘relief. 

Always ready for use, it takes little 
to penetrate without rubbing and pro- 
duce results. Clean, refreshing. At 
all drug stores. 35c, 70c, $1.40. 


Sloans 
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Keep 11 handy 
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pair oo express, for only 
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day and over 


\. CHICAGO TAILORS ASS'N. 
Dept. S-438-515 S. Franklin St., Chicago 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
Every young wife should know 





$1.0 


Postpai What every parent should know 
Mailed in wid ont; binding—320 pages—many Thstraions 





 & 
1072 Winston ae Phitadelphia 


\ . 
% Thompson's 
TI es 
=i) strengthens weak, inflamed eyes, and is an 
ideal eye wash. Good since 1795. Keep your 
ba eyes well and they will help ke@€p you. 
c At All Druggists or sent by 
Mail Upon mecelbe of Price 


Write for our booklet. it is EE. 
JOHN LL. THOMPSON SONS & CO. 
53 River St., TROY, N. Y. 


wrapper 
AMERICAN PUB. CO.,: 














CASH: 0! } FAL SE TFET (broken or not). We pay 

up to $35.00 per set, also 
highest prices for Bridges Crowns, Watches, Diamonds, Old 
Gold, Silver and Platinum. Send NOW and receive CASH 
by return mail, your goods returned if price is unsatisfactory. 
MAZER BROTHERS, Dept. 203, 2007 S$. Sth St., Phila. Pa, 





Our Soap and Toilet Water Plan is a Wonder 
A gents! °:": OUR FREE SAMPLE CASE OFFER 


faoon 198 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





tongue responds to your every 
with 
script. 


Mrs. Blinker—I was outspoken 
sentiments at the club today. 

Mr. Blinker—I can’t believe it. 
outspoke you?—Utica Globe. 


impulse 
implicit obedience—Boston Tran- 


in my 


Who 


Judge—The police say that you and your 
wife had some words. 

Prisoner—I had some, but didn’t get a 
chance to use them.—Puck. 


THE AGE OF WCMAN. 
Tim—Are you going to Alice’s birthday 
party? 
Tom—What birthday is it? 
Tim—Her 20th. 
Tom—No, I went last year.—Froth. 


Mr. Goodleigh—Her age really surpris- 
ed me; she doesn’t look 28, does she? 

Miss Snappe—Not now, but I suppose 
she did once.—Candle. 


OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES. 

“Mother,” asked the Modern Child, as she 
was being put to bed, “what are prayers?” 
“Prayers, darling, are little messages to 
God.” The Modern Child grew thoughtful. 
“Oh. I see,” she said at last, “and we wait 
till bedtime to send them so as to get the 
night rate.”—Argonaut. 


Ruth, a carefully brought-up little girl 
of five years, returned from her first din- 
ner away from home and was being ques- 
tioned by her mother. 

“And you were a good girl all the time?” 
asked mother. 

“Yes, mother,” was the joyful reply. 

“And did you remember to say some- 
thing nice to Mrs. Brown just before 
leaving?” 

“Yes, indeed.” Ruth answered, trium- 
phantly. “I smiled and said, ‘I enjoyed 
myself, Mrs. Brown; you had a lots better 
dinper than I thought you’d have.” 


Little Dorothy had been spanked several 
times for taking candy and cookies with- 
out permission. After waiting until her 
last tears had dried she came to her moth- 
er and asked: 

“Muvver, can I get another spanking 
and some cakes?” 


SOLDIERS’ ALLOTMENT FUN. 


Here are some of the unintentional 
laughs that have found their way into 
war camp community service mail in 
Washington during the last year: 

“I have a four-months’-old baby and he 
is my only support.” 

“My boy has been in France, where he 
was liable to be hurled into maternity any 
minute.” 

“We have another war baby at our 
house. How much more do I get?” 

“Please help me get my allotment. I 
have a little baby and knead it every day.” 

“They took my man away to fight and 
he was the best fighter I ever had. Now 
you will have to help me or if you don’t, 
who in h—1 will?” 

“] have a wife and four children. 
Should I get more or less.” 

“My boy was in charge of a spittoon. 
Will I get more money?” 

“Please send me a wife’s form.” 

“Please help me to find out if John put 
in his application for a wife and child.” 

“I am writing this. to find out why I did 
not receive my elopement money.” 


MORE TITLES FOR WOODROW? 
That sardonic journal the New York Sun 
pretends to be anxious over the fact that 
President Wilson still signs himself by 





the old official title of “President of th: 
United States of America”. It dismiss< 
that title as archaic and obsolete, and says 
“Does it express adequately the function 
which the president is exercising, or is en 
deavoring to exercise, or desires to exer 
cise in his own person? How would thi 
do? 

“*Therefore I, Woodrow Wilson, Presi 
dent of the World League; Akhoond of 
Abyssinia, :Armenia, Anatolia, Assab an: 
Assam; Beglerbeg of Beirut, Basra an 
Baanfu; Caliph of Constantinople and th 
Chad; Doge of Dalmatia and Dudoza | 
land; Emperor Emeritus of Europe’s Litt! 
Tribal Nations; Friend of the Faithful t 
the Fourteen; Great Mogul of Gobabis an 
the Desert of Gobi; Honorary Hospodar « 
Hungary; Inca of Ichang, Ilfov and Isp: 
han; Judgissimo of Justice everywhere 
King of Kerguellen Land; Landamman o! 
Lake Leman; Moderator of Montenegr: 
Nursissimo of Nursing and Nursable Na 
tions; Overlord of Omsk, Omaruru and th: 
Oases; Paramount Protector of Paknampo 


A Big Value 
for 25c 


Ford Owners Get Remarkable 
Offer from Milwaukee Publisher. 


A valuable book telling in a simple way 
ow to repair your Ford is being given 
free. This book is recognized as the sim- 
plest and most valuable Repair Book ever 
published for the Ford car. A feature of 
the book is a chart showing exactly how 

















much to pay for work done by repairmen 
Send 25c in coin to Ford Owner Magazine, 
488 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wisc 
for 3 months’ trial subscription and they 
will send you postage prepaid, a copy of 
their Repair Book free. he twenty-five 
cents does not cover the actual cost of 
the Repair Book and ‘the three months 
trial subscription, but the editor says he 
is always glad to invest in new friends. 
at once for Mitchell’s Magic Marve! 
Washing Compound. 300 per cent profit 
Enormous Repeater. 
Washes clothes spotlessly clean in ten to fiftec: 
minutes, One thousand other uses in every hom¢ 
Astounds and delights every woman. Nothing els 
like it. Nature’s mightiest cleanser, Contains no 
lye, lime, acid or wax. Free samples furnished t 
boost sales. We positively guarantee the sale of 
every package. Exclusive territory. Own Your Own 
Business, You cannot fail to make big money. Bat 
ber, Ohio made $600. last month. Send for fré 
Samuple and proof. Hurry, hustle, grab this chance 
H Desk 303, H 
L. Mitchell & Co., 1312-1314 E. Gist St. Chicago 
and DRUNKENNESS have been successfully treated, 
both in Sanatorium and private practice, for thirty 
one years with B-N-S Tonic. Immediately effective. 
Permanent results. Absolutely harmless, No in 
jurious after effects, No opiates, narcotics nor habit 
forming drugs. Price $2.00. Write for booklet. 
H.C, WILLIAMS. 319 Heed Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
Lancaster Business College 2th. 
Learn bookkeeping, stenography, typewriting at home in your 
Spare age or NG ioniteaahs in le local con te b big as oo “¢ 


booklet. 


VENTRILOQUISM 


Taught Almost Anyone at Home. Small cost. Send today 3c TY r 
particulars and proof. 0. A. SMITH, Room R635, 801 Bigelow St., PEORIA. 
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“Saved $10090 
On My Diamond” 


$85 diamond you sent compares favor- 
recently bought at $135 (a sav- 


8/4 ce old, gots se 
elry. 
ip unpaid Gee ‘Slowcndee 


Why Pay Full Prices 


Prove for yourself that it’s unnecessary. Send y: 
name for wonderful lists free. Every jewel aceprately 
gascribed 1 in — al iy different rom catalogs. 


Send for Latest i 








Don't Wear a Truss. 


BROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 

the modern scientific 
>» invention, the wonderful 
m new discovery that re- 
g lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No obnox- 
ious springs or pads. Has 
automatic Air Cushions. 
Binds and draws the 
broken parts together as 
you would a broken limb. 
YO salves. No dies. Dur- 
able, cheap. Sent on trial 
to rove it. Protected 
by U. S. patents. Cata- 
logue and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name 
and address today. 


c.E. BROOKS, 309 L State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


WANTED: “Siuans™ 
© STUDENTS 
to prepare for good office positions. We train and 


you before you pay us. Study at Aome or at our eullege. 
Address : BOX 47, GREENFIELD, OHIO 


Love, Mother, 

home, child- 

hood, patriotic 
or any subject. I compose music and guar- 
antee y ean. SEND WORDS TODAY. 
Thomas Merlin, 260 Reaper Block, _ Chicago 


ES IT ANA 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES scliet ‘or ASTHMA 
| 
ts, 50 cts., or trial size for Zc. stamp. 
. 50-B Maia St., Charlestown, Mass.. 


PATENTSEN 
"Che Book for inventors & Mfrs” 
; _Mail FREE, Write _ 
, - Dept. J, ‘Washington. DL. 


KODAK FILMS 


Developed, any size, 5c each. Prints, any size, 3ceach. Thisis 
— . one trial offer, but our REGULAR price. Superior ser- 
OMPANY, 293 Ludiow Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


; worst cases, 

i on rg tee coat s i —_ 

itr Write. for Bock and test 
GOITRENE COMPARY, 

Gol 518 West Sard Street, Chicago. 


Quick Seller; big profits. Flower beads 
gen S coining money for hustlers. New Stuff. 
u Tremendous demand. Catalog FREE. 
MISSION BEAD CO. 1706 Irola, Los Angeles, Calif. 


WRITERS — ATTENTION !-:-.. 


Poems, Plays, etc., are wantedfor publication. Good ideas bring neteg 
Money Prompt service; quick results. flundreds making money. Get 
busy. Submit Mss. os write. Literary Gureau, 142 Hannibal, Me. 


MEN— AGE 17 to 45 [2255 


Travel; make secret investigations, reports. Salaries; expenses. 


CAN FOREIGN DETECTIVE AGENCY, 304 ST. LOUIS 


WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG Wsesss2°583 


rantee to secure publication. Submit poems on any subject. 


BROADWAY STUDIOS, 125D, Fitzgerald Building, New York 


DO rour EYES BOTHER You? 
t Agents wanted to sell glasses. Send for catalog. 
COULTER OPTICAL CO.,, Dept.p. CHICAGO, FLL 


MAKE E $20-$50 = me lle go 
COMPANY, 's mo. 
Astrol 


» 200, ST. LoU 
JOSEPH DEVERE, K-123 
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ogical ogical Reading fiisi,""W000°s: 10 cts. 


‘est Madison. Chicago, lil, 





Quartermaster-General of Quillimane, Qui- 
Nhon and Quthing; Regent of the River 
Cess; Sublime Soldan of the Southern 
Seas; Tetrarch of Temesvar; Uplifter of 
the Uzbaks; Voivode of Viashka; Woon of 
Wangdupotang; Xavier of the Xenial Xeno- 
maniacs; Yogi of the Yellow Yezidees; 
Zeus of the Zenonian Zulus.’” 


HIGHWAY ROBBERY UP TO DATE. 


Summed up and boiled down, the de- 
mand of the railroad brotherhoods—or of 
their leaders—is for the government to 
buy or confiscate the railroads and turn 
them over to the unions for administra- 
tion and exploitation. A more impudent 
proposal, a project more shamelessly dis- 
honest, could hardly be conceived. Ac- 
companied as it is by threats to “tie up 
the roads so tight that they will never 
run again,” it is on a moral par with the 
highwayman’s ~demand—“stand and deliv- 
er.” And this gross demand is a direct 
and logical consequence of President Wil- 
son’s surrender three years ago embodied 
in the infamous Adamson act. Of course 
there can be but one answer to this new 
proposal. It must be rejected, and in 
terms so positive as to recall its sponsors 
to their senses. To accept it, to yield now, 
would be on the part of the government 
abdication of its powers, with cancellation 
of the foundation principle of the repub- 
lic—San Francisco Argonaut. 


AT SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


London children certainly get some 
quaint views of life. An instance of this 
recently occurred in an East End Sunday- 
school, where the teacher was talking to 
her class about Solomon and his wisdom. 

“When the queen of Sheba came and 
laid jewels and fine raiment before Solo- 
mon, what did he say?” she asked presently. 

One small girl who evidently had ex- 
perience in such matters, promptly replied: 
“?’Ow much dy’er want for the lot?”—Lon- 
don Standard. 


Sabbath-school teacher—Who was it that 
commanded the sun to stand still? 

Skinny Simpson—McAdoo or Herb Hoov- 
er, ma’am, and I ain’t right sure which.— 
Kansas City Star. 





The Sunday-school teacher was making a 
review of the lessons. 

“Who was the wisest man, James?” 

“Solomon.” 

“That’s right. Now, Frank, who was the 
strongest man?” 

“Jonah.” 

“Wrong. But what reason have you for 
believing Jonah was the strongest man?” 

“*Cause the whale couldn’t hold him af- 
ter he got him down.”—National Monthly. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN HOME. 





(Puzzle: Find the one who did it.)—Car- 
toon in Milwaukee Journal. 


‘Of The Blood 
Helps Make} 
Strong, Sturdy Men 
and Healthy, Beautiful Women 


3,000,000 People Use ft Annually 








Perfect hearing is now bein 
stored in every condition of Ae 
ness or defective hearing from 
causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken yen 
_ Thickened Drume, Roaring an 
Hissing Sounds, Perforated 
Wholly or Partially Destroyed 
I ischarge from Ears, etc, 


Wilson Dueeinentanes Ear Drums 
**little Wireless Phones for the Ears®* require no 
medicine but effectively replace what fs lacking or 
Seve! ~4 he naturaleardrums. They are simple 

which the wearer easily fits into the ears 

where they areinvisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 

Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- 

NESS, po you full particulars and pena cig 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO, 

189 Inter-Southern Bidg. LOUIS ky. 


Cat out this ad and mail it to us, with your name and 
address (no money); and we will send you our FAMOUS 
KARNAK RAZOR by return mail, paid. You may use 


post 
the razor for 30 days FREE; then if you like it, pay us 
$1.85. If you don’tlike it return it. SEND NO MONEY. 


MORE COMPANY, Dept.342 St. Louis, Mo. 


FREE BOOK ON FFD 5 4 
Write today for a en Ss 

















Free Copy of “How 


to Obtain a Patent.” Contains val- 
uable information and advice to 
inventors. Tells how to secure Pat- 
ents. Send model or sketch of 
your invention for opinion of its 
patentable nature—Free. (20 years’ 
experience). Talbert & Talbert, 4283 











Talbert Bldg., Washington, D. C. 








We want ene extiasive reqrenantative 
unty. The posi! is worth 
pe fy ed gg 


we yor. rite ue ae, ae sree ~ 
tea. Rovelty Cutlery’ Co S46Bar i oF Fanten, 0. 


KODAK FILMS 


i us develop your next roll of films.. As a special trial order we 
11 develop your next roll for Scand make the prints for 2c eath. 


Highest MOSER & SON, s2°2¢ S*. Cincinnati, Ohio 
HER DOCTOR RECIPE BOOK 10c 


Worth $$. Teaches how to make medi- 

cines from herbs for all diseases. Over 250 re- 

ceipts and herb secrets. Ind. Herb Gardens, Dept. 584, Hammond, ind. 
OWN A MOVING PICTURE SHOW 

SMALL arty ah STARTS YOU 

| PROFESSIO 

* EASY DA MENTS ~ CATALOG FREE: 

Fires wice - 
Dep, RL,228 UNION AVE~ MEMPHIS, TENN. 


OR SNUFF HABIT CURED by 
harmless remedy. Guaranteed 
Sent ontrial. If it cures, costsyou 
Sorcioa on, ‘es it ara costs nothing 

ANY GY 


Baltimore Mg. 
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E. J. Reefer 


Makes Hens Moult Fast 


I would not be without ‘‘More 
Eggs’’ if it cost $10 a package. It 
has hurried the moult for me and 
all my hens are now laying their 
full Aol —JOE MARTIN, West 
Plains, Missouri. 


**More Eggs” Paid the Pastor 


I can’t express in words how much 
I have been benfited by ‘‘More 
y * I have paid my debts, 
clothed the children in new dresses, 
and that is not all—I paid my pastor 
his dues. I sold 42) dozen eggs 
last week, set 4 dozen, ate some, 

and had 134 dozen left.— MRS. 
LENAMcBROON, Woodbury,Tenn. 


1368 Eggs After 1 Package 


Last fall I bought a box of your 
**More Eggs’’ Tonic and would like 
to have you know the result. From 
January ist to July lst my hens laid 
1368 eggs.—A. E. WHITE, Scran- 
ton, Pa 


15 Hens—310 Eggs 
I used ‘‘More Eggs” Tonic and in 
the month of January from 15 hens I 
got 310 eggs.—_MRS.C.R. STOUGH- 
TON, Turners Falls, Mass. 


“A Godsend” | 


Says One User 
**More Eggs’’ Tonic is a great 
Godsend, writes Mrs. Mrytle 
Ice, of Boston, Ky. She adds: 
I was only getting 12 eggs a day 
and am now getting 50 a day. 








1200 Eggs from 29 Hens 


The ‘‘More Eggs’’ Tonic did won- 
ders for me. I had 29 hens when I 
got the tonic and was getting five 
or six eggs a ae, ~~ Ist I had 
—_ 1200 ezgs. ever saw the 
sqoal -EDW. MEK KER, Pontiac, 

ichigan. 


160 Hens—1500 Eggs 
I have fed 2 boxes of ‘**‘More 
Eggs’’ to my hens and I think they 
have broken the egg record, I have 
160 White Leghorns and in exactly 
2i days I got 125 dozen eggs.—MRS. 
H. M, PATTON, Waverly, Mo. 


AST winter eggs sold as high as $1.00 a dozen. 
As America’s foremost poultry expert I predict 


that this winter eggs will go even higher. 
going to reap tremendous profits. 


big egg yield by giving your hens a few cents’ 
Reefer’s ‘‘More Egg” Tonic. 


Poultry raisers are 
You, too, can make sure of a 


worth of 


“Got117EggsInsteadof 3! 


That’s the experience of one enthusiastic poultry raiser who wrote me. 


Read the wonder. 


ful testimonials printed below and remember they are just a few out of thousands. 


8988 Eggs from 125 Hens 

Since using the ‘More Eggs’’ f 
have got more eggs than at any 
time f have been in the poultry 
business, about 30 years. Since 
March l5th to Nov. 16th I have 
marketed xy Souse and only have 
125 hens. hly recommend 
**More Begs" onic % all Nib 
raisers. — S. DEAHL 
Exline, lowa. 





Banker Endorses 
“More Eggs”’ 

Some time ago I got from you 
‘*More Eggs’’ and now it means 
MORE EGGS. I am now fully 
convinced of its utility. I have 
14 pullets and 14 hens one year 
old and the first 10 days in 
December they laid 11 dozen 
eggs.— Yours very truly, H. F. 
POHLAND, President, The 
Citizens’ Bank of Ashland, Ore. 











$200 Worth of Eggs from 
44 Hens 


I never used ‘‘More Eggs”’ Tonic 
until last December; then just used 
one $1.00 gases and have sold 
over $200.00 worth of eggs from 
forty-four hens. ‘“‘More Eggs”’ 
Tonic ‘did it.—A. G. THODE, Ster- 
ling, Kans., R. No. 2, Box 47. 


Dozen Eggs Per Day 


Dear Mr. Reefer— After using 
your ‘“‘More Egg’’ Tonic for some- 
time, it gives me great pleasure to 
write you what good results I have 
had. I was only getting 8 or 4 eggs 
6 ay. ont — I am gettinga Sees n 
a da sincerely, MR 
MYRILE WEEKS, Sulligent, Ala. 


Egg Production Enormous 


Dear Mr. Reefer—A month or so 
agol purchased a package of ‘‘More 
ggs’’ Tonic. It surely has worked 
wonders with my chickens. Never 
before did I receive so many eggs. 
sell an enormous amount of eggs 
and have only 60 hens. And I use 
= a number in the house. Yours 
MRS. OSCAR SCHULZE 

No. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


When thousands of peo 
for vats it simply MUST be true! 


“More Eggs” Puts Hens In 
Fine Condition 

Dear Mr. Reefer— Your “More 
Eggs” Tonic is wonderful. I never 
saw such a change i ery as 
our’*‘More Eggs’’ma t is fine. 

ours respectfully, F. SCHAMP: 
Minnie, West Va. 


It’s a Sure Thing That Hens 
Lay More 

Dear Mr. Reefer—I must write 
you a few lines about | our wonder 
working “‘More Eggs, It is a sure 
thing. My hens lay better. I had 
been getting about 6 or 8 eggs daily. 
Now I get about 20. Yours trul 
MRS. ——e M. LEPARLL, 
Shenandoah, 


Gets eis in January 

Dear Mr. Reefer—I began feed. 
ing my flock your ‘“‘More Eggs’’ 
Tonic the 22nd of January, and have 
fed it every day. I am now getting 
from 20 to 27 a day. Yours truly, 
MRS. T. J. MITCHELL, Poca- 
hontas, Ark. 


One Package “More Eggs” 
Quadruples Egg Yield 

Dear Mr. Reefer — I am well 
a’ with your ‘‘More Eggs’’ 

onic. Was getting only 4 eggs a 
week; now I am getting 14 dozen 
each day and have fed only one 
package of “‘Muore Eggs.’’ It is 
certainly fine. Yours respectfully, 
MRS. . 8S. MULLINA, States- 
ville, Tenn. 





27 Eggs Instead of 1 


I began feeding ‘**More Eggs”’ 
Tonic to my flock of hens in 
November. At that time I was 

etting one egg every other day. 

‘hen, on December 6th, I 
brought in 27, which is very 
ood for this time of the year. 
think *“‘More Eggs’’ Tonic is 
fine.—MRS. E. H. PALMER, 
Dundee, Mich. 











Likes It Fine 
Dear Mr. Reefer—I am _ usin 
our ‘‘More Ee gs”’ Tonic and like it 
ne.—MRS. EVILLE RUGGLES, 
Route 2, te, Ind. 


No Loafers in Flock Since 
sing ““More Eggs 

Dear Mr. Reefer—Your ‘More 
Eggs’’ surely does the work. I have 
fed it 30 days to a bunch of 75 hens 
and bullets. When 1 started to 
feed your ‘‘More — Tonic I only 
got from 8 to 6 eggs a day, and 
now I am gathering 50 and still 
gas. No loafers in the bunch. 

ours truly, HENRY MUCK, 
Troy, Mo 


Nothing Equals “More Eggs” 
Dear Mr. Reefer—I don’t think 
there is anything to equal your 
**More Eggs’”’ Tonic Iam gettin 
8 eggs a day off 9 hens. Before 
was getting 1 or 2 a day, and some- 
times not any at all. That Ege 
Tonic is certainl aa LEIAM 
work. Yours wall. 
DEER, Steele, N 





1,400 Eggs in January 

Dear Mr. Reefer:—I had 28 
hens that laid from the first of 
January to the first of April 
1,400 a TP Who can beat that? 
—C. G. MeCLELLAND, North 
Point, Pa. 





Greatest Egg Builder 


Dear Mr. Reefer — The ‘‘More 
Eggs’’ Tonic is absolutely all right. 
It is the greatest egg builder on 
the earth. Yours truly, CASPER 
SNYDER, Pillow, Pa. 


20 Times As Many Eggs 


Dear Mr. Reefer—The one dollar 
size of ‘‘More Eggs’’ Tonic you 
sent me was a success from the 
start. From 1 and 2 eggs a day 
from about 40 hens I have brought 
them up to 22a day. Yours very 
truly, LOUIS H. HILL, Lawtey, 
Florida. 


Here’s Absolute Proof 


Dear Mr. Reefer— I have been 
asing “‘More Eggs’’ Tonic and think 
it is fine. I was getting only 5 or 6 
eses a day and = a few weeks 
I got 25 or Wa so Yours truly, 
3 z. WEATHERTON, Montana, 





Makes Old Hens Lay 
_ Dear Mr. Reefer:—I am 
ing you another order for a box 
of Reefer’s ‘‘MoreEgg”’ Tonic 
I used two packages, and can 
see a great difference in my 
flock. was not getting any 
Page. and now they lay léa <a 
I think that pretty good from 
oe hens.--Yours respectf 








UNI 
Woodslow, M 





“More Eggs” Makes $300 
I used ‘‘More Eggs”’ Tonic 
the winter, sag able sé 
worth of Good 
JOSEPHINE BEVARD, Derby y, Is. 


Increase from 8 to 36 Exes 

I am well , Pleased with 
“*More Eggs’’ Tonic. I wa 
getting8 or 9 eggsa day; 

etting 3 dozen ay 

HMIDT, Shady Bend, Nan: 


Laying More Than Ever 

E. J. Reefer—I had a | 
Reefer’s ‘‘More Eggs’’ Toni 
like it fine. I have 36 he 
they are laying more thar 
ever did, so please send me anoth 
order. Yours truly, KATt 
TERRY, Dubois, Ill. 


Sold $26 Worth 


E. J. Reefer—I have us 
geanee of Reefer’s ‘‘More 
‘onic and it is the best me 
ever got. I have sold $26 w 
eggs. Yours truly, P.C. HOW 

Run, Ky. 


Finishes Moult—Lays Quick 

E, J. Reefer—I used R 
**More Eggs’’ Tonic and I know 
did my old hens good, for h 
ot through moulting they 
ary Please rush me a 
Yours respectfully, E. C. Mc 
Williamsburg, Pa. 


Alabama Praises “More E<s*” 
Dear Mr. Reefer—I think ‘Moré 
Eges’’ is the finest medicin ver 
gave to my hens, and I wil! send 
ou another order soon.—MKS. 3. 


TEPHENS, Fulton, Ala. 


ple say the very same thing, you know 
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This famous tonic nas already been tried, tested 
and proven by 400,000 chicken raisers. It has 
stood the test of years and is acknowledged the 


best and most successful egg producer on the 
market today. Every day that you don’t use it means that 
you are losing money. Start with a few cents’ worth of 
Reefer’s ‘‘More Egg’’ Tonic. Act now! 


Makes Layers Out of Loafers 


This is a concentrated tonic, not a food. It has 



























 —— every element that helps to make moreeggs. A perfect 
regulator, aids digestion and increases production of eggs. ” i ° 

fens Lay The foremost authorities in America and poultry raisers Moreks¢ Tonic 

rder for » bs from every state endorse Reefer’s ‘‘More Egg’’ Tonic. Guaranteed by a Million Dollar Bank 

Sl] | A Nilion Doles Book | Results Guaranteed! 
® 

fakes $300 Guarantee ania 

3” Tonic drig Absolues Sethdauton ov Many Bicth Read the facsimile shown here of the guarantee of a 

















ARD, Derby, la 

8 to 36 Exgs 

et wih, ne The National Reserve Bank 

re Vil of Kansas City 

e ° ans “ 

Than Ever Capita] and Surplus $1,100,000 

had a f 

Woo pore ol TO WHOM PRESENTED: 

more than they Mr. E. J. Reefer has ae 

oes Oe ATE T posited in thie Bank Ten Thousand 

- (210,000.00) Dollars, with instruce- 

Worth tions that out of this fund we are 

rng to return to any of Mr.Reefer's 

8 Mor customers the total amount of their ! 

wold #28 purchase from him, provided Mr. 

P.c. HO Reefer fails to do as he agrees. 
You,therefore, take no 

—Lays Quick risk whatever in purchasing from 

I used F bf Mr.Reefer, as this bank will refund 

a yt the total amount of your remittance 

ing the : to Mr.Reefer if he faile to do as 

7, E.C.M 





he ABT CC8-Yory trul 
y yours, 
uH/1 tanta 
Presiadht. 
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it medicin« _ 












acked By‘a Million Dollars / 




























million dollar bank that ‘‘More Eggs’’ will produce results. This 
million dollar bank guarantees to refund your money if you are not 
satisfied. You run no risk. So don’t delay. Every day you wait 
you are losing money. Act NOW! 


Send Coupon 


Every day counts! Start your hens making 
money for you 7vight away. Send the coupon today 


= A A a 


Fd E. J. Reefer. 
for a good size package of More Eggs’’ Tonic. You Poultry Expert “ 
run absolutely no risk. A million dollar bank will - 5057 Reefer Building 
refund your money instantly if you are not entirely Kansas City, Mo. 


satisfied. Just mail coupon with a dollar bill today. 

Profit by the experience of a man who has himself Sond me one fall-cise packeas of 
made a fortune out of the poultry business and is ore Eggs.” ee Se 
helping others do the same. Send for this guar- TA NN ee ae 


will refund my money if this tonic is 
anteed egg producer and profit maker NOW. not satisfactory to me in every way. 


Remember— Reefer’s . ‘More Eggs Tonic I enclose $1.00. (A dollar bill, P. O. mone 
is guaranteed by a million dollar bank and eee ee please) 
must be satisfactory in every way or 

your money will be refunded. / 


5057 ReeferBuilding / 
Kansas City, Mo. f Address ee eae? 0 cocccece sea 
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BETTER NOT STRIKE OUT. 


‘To strike as an agency for se- 
curing wage increases and oth- 
er benefits is a very poor scheme 
for all concerned. The strikers lose 
their wages, the employers lose their 
business and the public lose the prod- 
uct that would have resulted if opera- 
tions had been kept going. The strike 
is exactly on a par with the air-raids, 
U-boat piracy, poison-gas and other 
agencies of “frightfulness” employed 
by the Huns during the war. It looks 
easy to win by such methods, but they 
are fundamentally wrong and no good 
can come from them. 

Right now when humanity is crying 
for necessities, a large percentage of 
the workers are striking and loafing. 
Not only do they produce nothing 
themselves but they become drones 
who have to be supported by the rest 
of society and thus they are a double 
burden. The strike is wrong, because 
it aims to secure by undue pressure 
and violence concessions which could 
not otherwise be secured. It is a war 
of aggression and conquest, prosecuted 
by a group or class and as such it 
should be outlawed by civilized na- 
tions. 

Ways should be provided by law 
whereby the workers can have their 
grievances heard and adjudicated, by 
proper tribunals, without the necessity 
of such fatal interruptions as strikes 
and lockouts. Meantime strikes should 
be welcomed. We hope that the work- 
ers will strike early and often—strike 
until they satisfy themselves that noth- 
ing is to be gained by such methods 
and until the world becomes so dis- 
gusted with them that it will put them 
down just as it put down Hunnism. 
Such things do not belong to this age. 

Those who feel a desire to strike 
should pause, however, and make sure 
that when they strike they don’t strike 
out. Just now work is plentiful, but 
the time is coming before long when 
a good job will be an asset worth hav- 
ing. It is natural that employers will 
choose for the good jobs people who 
are loyal and who can be depended on. 
The strikers and trouble-makers are 
necessarily blacklisted by their own 
course. 

About 8000 shipworkers around New 
York went on a strike the other day 
to secure a 44-hour week, at the same 
pay as.before. Right when there is 
more work than can possibly be done, 
these men dropped their tools and de- 
serted their posts. What is your can- 
did opinion of such action? The em- 
ployers took the strikers at their word 
and told them that their jobs were 
gone; they had struck out. 

The printers’ unions of New York 
have been making such outrageous de- 
mands on the big publishers that the 
publishers are now planning a general 
exodus from that city. There are many 
other similar cases over the ‘country. 
A big motor-truck concern had just 
decided to locate at Cleveland and had 
gone as far as to purchase land for a 


saab But owing to the hostile and 
grasping stand taken by labor if has 
now changed its plans and will locate 
elsewhere. : 

The municipal workers of New York 
city have just been unionizing and they 
demand raises of 65 per cent in sala- 
ries. Mayor Hylan has met this threat 
as it should be met in every such case. 
“The employees who are on the pay- 
rolls of the city and are stirring up 
strife and trouble for their employer, 
the people, will have their positions 
abolished”, he gives warning. We know 
how the police of Boston went on a 
strike and when they wanted to go 
back they found that their places had 
been filled by men who were loyal to 
their duty, and now these strikers will 
have to hunt up something else. 

There are large numbers of soldiers 
who stand ready to take jobs, and they 
will be given the preference when 
strikers desert. The soldiers have been 
risking their lives to fight for the coun- 
try and drawing small pay while the 
industrial workers at home have en- 
joyed fabulous wages. The soldiers 
knew no eight-hour or six-hour day or 
five-day week; when there was some- 
thing to be done they had to do it-and 
they couldn’t shirk. No wonder it 
angers them to see these well-fed and 
high-paid workers at home refusing 
to work and demanding constantly 
more and more. 

All strikers should be gently but 
firmly informed that ‘when they strike 
they strike out, once and for all. The 
vast majority of the people do not be- 
lieve in mutinous methods. Suppose 
the farmers should go on a strike! 
Then there would be suffering indeed. 
These city workers within a week 
would be gaunt with hunger and they 
would soon find out where their bread 
and butter came from. If the indus- 
trial workers continue to resort to 
strikes, the farmers will have to or- 
ganize and strike also in retaliation. If 
the strike is good in one case it is 
good in another. But it isn’t good in 
any case; it is wrong and nothing can 
make it right. 


T costs on an average $1325 to bring 

up a child, according to estimates 
made by the department of labor. The 
next proposal in the process of social- 
ization will be that the government 
will pay for, or contribute to, the cost 
of raising children. It is not quite 
fair that parents who often have to 
make heavy sacrifices in order to raise 
a family should have to foot the whole 
bill, while those citizens who are un- 
able or unwilling to “be fruitful and 
multiply” are relieved of the burden 
of producing the next generation. An- 
drew Carnegie once said that each citi- 
zen is an asset of at least $5000 to so- 
ciety. If each citizen is worth that 
much to society, then society should 
be willing to help pay for the pro- 
duction of that citizen, It already does 
this by providing free education. The 
childless and the unmarried have to 


pay school taxes the same as people 
with families do; it is their contribu- 
tion for the common good. The begin- 
ning having thus been made, we may 
‘expect the state to assume an ever-in- 
creasing interest not only in each child 
but in every member of society. Moth- 
ers who are in need will be looked 
after; education, medical care, legal 
aid etc. will be provided for every 
citizen. Each will be given work at the 
job he can do best; if he is sick or 
injured he will be taken care of and 
when he dies his dependents will be 
seen to. Only in this way can the fear 
of sickness, unemployment etc. be re- 
moved so as to leave people in shape 
to do their utmost in the world. Of 
course the danger will be that by mak- 
ing the government too paternalistic 
the individual citizens will cease to rely 
on themselves, and the great incentives 
which have developed civilization will 
be taken away. Socialization is com- 
ing—but the people will have to see 
to it that it is not carried to such ex- 
tremes as to become a curse instead of 
a blessing. 
g 


COMMON excuse for advances in 

price is the scarcity of supply. 
Furs are way out of sight and the 
dealers blandly tell us the reason is 
that they are hard to get and are get- 
ting scarcer every year. This they 
expect us to believe, and the buyers 
do believe it. Yet it may be interest- 
ing to know that more than 6,500,000 
raw fur pelts were disposed of at the 
recent fur sale in St. Louis. This huge 
total did not include 600,000 pounds of 
rabbit skins either. According to our 
fur dealers then, the amount sold last 
year should have been about double 
this. Yet the records show that only 
3,500,000 pelts were disposed of last 
fall, and that constituted the largest 
sale of furs ever known. It is a nice 
thing for the dealers to have some 
stock excuse that they can always trot 
out. In this case the phrase is handy, 
it sounds well and the public swallow 
it without a murmur. Well, so long as 
the public remain content what’s the 
use of our butting in? 


Gg 

RESIDENT WILSON in one of his 
Western speeches said: “You re- 
member that a prince of the house of 
Austria was slain in one of the cities 
of Serbia”, and that that started the 
war. We remember no such thing. 
What we remember is that the prince 
yas Slain in the city of Sarajevo (pro- 
nounced “sair-ah-yay-vo”), which is 
not in Serbia and never was. It is in 
Bosnia, a province which formerly be- 
longed to Turkey, which was placed 
under the mandate of Austria by the 
Berlin treaty of 1878 and which was 
annexed by Austria in 1908. It is as- 
tonishing how a president of the Unit- 
ed States, who has had such wonderful 
opportunities to get things straight, 
should make such a blunder in geogra- 
phy as to say that Sarajevo is “one of 
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the cities of Serbia.” He says he had 
as high as 1300 assistants and advisers 
with him in Paris, and we know that 
the news dispatches told of the ship- 
loads of maps, statistics, reference 
works and other data which he had 
had collected so as to be prepared for 
the work of constructing a peace 
treaty. It was the assassination at Sa- 
rajevo that precipitated the war. The 
president lost the point entirely when 
he imagined that Sarajevo was in Ser- 
bia. The fact that it was in Austria- 
Hungary gave that nation jurisdiction. 
The assassination was committed by 
Serbians, and it was that which got 
Serbia mixed up in it. The president 
is supposed to be something of an au- 
thority on history and such things. We 
shall have to give him a “goose-egg” in 
geography, however. It happens that 
the present writer while on a bicycle 
tour made a stay in Sarajevo, long be- 
fore the war and long before Ameri- 
cans were supposed to know there was 
such a place. Hence we can say from 
first-hand knowledge that Sarajevo is 
in Bosnia and not in Serbia. We have 
had articles in the Pathfinder telling 
about that very interesting semi-ori- 
ental city. The president would do 
well to read his Pathfinder a little 
more closely, and not put quite so 
much confidence in his retinue of 1300 
grand-viziers, soothsayers and eunuchs. 


q 


CERTAIN, or uncertain, percent- 

age of human beings are bound 
to be contrary and cantankerous. If 
such people ever got to heaven they 
would begin by finding fault with the 
conditions and would want to reform 
them. And no matter how many times 
they had been wrong before they 
would still be as full of egotism and 
cocksure of themselves as ever. Most 
of the socialists, bolshevists and other 
extremists are built that way. Now we 
have a letter from one of these chronic 
kickers, M. M. Blount, of Joaquin, Tex. 
He roasts the Pathfinder for its atti- 
tude against bolshevism and declares 
that in the presidential election next 
year Debs and O’Hare, the slated So- 
cialist ticket, will sweep the country. 
Now, we are all familiar with the 
boasts and the predictions of the So- 
cialists, and-we all know that. they 
never come true. In the Pathfinder 
we have time and again quoted these 
claims, and later have shown how 
they have been belied by the facts. 
Upton Sinclair made the positive as- 
sertion that in 1913 this country would 
elect a Socialist president; but it didn’t. 
The Socialists predicted the election 
of Debs in the campaigns of 1900, 1904, 


1908 and 1912 and that of Benson in 
1916, but nothing of the sort happened. 
Meyer London, the New York So- 
cialist representative in the last 
congress, proclaimed in congress that 
there would be 20 Socialists elect- 
ed to congress last year, but only one 
was elected and he is now being ex- 
cluded from the house because of his 
unpatriotic stand during the war. The 
Pathfinder is always anxious to exalt 
the truth, wherever it comes from. If 
the Socialists can prove that they pos- 
sess wisdom and judgment, we will hail 
them and pay them every honor. But 
as long as they show themselves to be 
false prophets and false leaders we re- 
fuse to accept their guidance. Now, 
we make this fair proposition: if the 
next election turns out as Mr. Blount 
claims, we will “acknowledge the 
corn”; we will- admit that such men 
as he are the true leaders and we will 
proclaim them so. But if the events 
do not bear out his claims, we will pil- 
lory him as a falsifier. Could any is- 
sue be more plainly drawn than this? 
We always like to hear from people 
who think they have a superior knowl- 
edge as to what the future is to bring 
them. We publish their names and 
place their claims on record. And then 
we hold the matter until the events 
prove whether they were telling the 
truth or not. The Socialists and their 
kind have fooled the people time and 
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PRESERVE THI€ AND THEN YOU'LL KNOW. 
President and Congress. 

President, Woodrow Wilson, N. J., Salary $75,000, 
with allowance for traveling expenses up to $25,000 
extra, and $160,000 more for clerk hire and White 
Housee -xpenses—$260,000inall. (Subject tochange.) 

Vice-President, Thomas R. Marshall, Ind.; salary 
$12,000. President pro tem., Albert B. Cummins 
of Iowa. 

Speaker of House, Frederick H. Gillett of Mass.; sal- 
ary $12,000. The 96Senators and 435 Representatives 
of 66th congress receive $7,500 salary each, with mile- 
age extra at 20 cents a mile each way, each session, 
figured on distance between their homes and Wash- 
ington; also $125 extra for stationery, newspapers, 
ete. Each is also allowed $3,500 a year for clerk 
hire. Ratio of representation one member to each 
211,877 population. 

Party Divisions in 66th Congress: House, 237 Rep., 

Dem., 2 Ind., 1 Pro., 1 Soc. Senate, 49 Rep., 


47 Dem. 
The Cabinet. 


Arranged in order of presidential succession: Secy. 
State, Robert Lansing, N. Y.; Treasury, Carter 
Glass, Va.; War, Newton D. Baker, Ohio; Atty- 
Gen., A. Mitchell Palmer, Pa.; Postmaster-Gen., 
Albert S. Burleson, Tex.; Secy. Navy, Josephus 
Daniels, N. C.; Interior, Franklin K, Lane, Calif.; 
Agriculture, David F. Houston, Mo.; Commerce, 
Wm. C. Redfield, N. Y¥.; Labor, Wm. B, Wilson, 
Pa, Salary of each, $12,000; 

The Supreme Court. 

Chief Justice Edward D. White, La., (Dem.) sal- 
ary, $15,000. Associate Justices, salary, $14,500 each: 
Jos. McKenna, Calif., (Rep.); Oliver W. Holmes, 
Mass., (Rep.); Wm. R. Day, Ohio, (Rep.); James 
McReynolds, Tenn., (Dem.); Willis Van Deventer, 
Wyo., (Rep.); Mahlon Pitney, N. J., (Rep.); Louis 
2 Brandeis, Mass., (Dem.); John H. Clarke, Ohio, 
(Dem.). 


again. But suckers will bite on the 
same hook repeatedly and they learn 
nothing by experience. Talk is cheap. 
Don’t take anyone’s bare say-so for 
anything. Put him on record and hold 
him right to it. 

g 


T may be, as the president said, that 

this is a “peace without victory”, 
but the fact remains that the part play- 
ed by the United States in this war has 
been such as to produce a wholesome 
and lasting impression on all the world, 
and the result is a great triumph for 
this country. Before and during the 
war the Huns kept asserting that Amer- 
icans couldn’t and wouldn’t fight, no 
matter how much they were over-rid- 
den. They said that our army and 
navy were composed four-fifths of 
aliens who would mutiny and refuse 
to defend the stars and stripes. They 
said we were amateurs who knew 
nothing about war and who were mere- 
ly dollar-chasers. Many of the things 
done by our government in the past 
had helped to confirm this view of us 
as a nation. “We are too proud to 
fight”, said President Wilson when 
Germany attacked us. Bryan when sec- 
retary of state had given Austria and 
Germany the impression that we 
wouldn’t fight under any circumstances 
and that all the talk about prepared- 
ness and war was merely bluff for po- 
litical purposes. The Hun war-lords 
took the word of such Americans as 
Wilson and Bryan and honestly be- 
lieved that the United States could be 
ignored and defied. At last public 
opinion among the great body of red- 
blooded Americans asserted itself and 
forced the government to accept the 
policy of joining in the war. It was a 
great demonstration of real democracy, 
as opposed to the pharisaic kind. Never 
again will anybody, either abroad or 
at home, have the hardihood to rise 
up and declare that Americans are too 
proud to fight, that we can’t defend 
ourselves, or that our army and navy 
are so honeycombed with hyphenism 
that they would surrender at the first 
demand. Americans have a great deal 
to be proud of as a result of this war, 
and one main thing is that they are 
not too proud to fight. They are as 
peace-loving as ever and they are not 
going to be led into wars of conquest; 
but they have let it be known, to all 
whom it may concern, that they stand 
ready to fight for right and order at 
the drop of the hat. Roosevelt’s quo- 
tation of the old saying still holds 
good: “Tread softly and carry a big 
stick.” Those who don’t want to feel 
the big stick should watch their steps. 
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Which Government 
Position Do You Want? 


CHECK YOUR 
“SERVICE STAR” 


After-war ‘‘reconstruction’’” means 
years of Government activity. Thou- 
sands of men and women, 16 to 60, 
needed in all Government Depart- 

ments. More and surer pay than 


St Bookkeeper *, 
Gov't Clerk ‘ with business concerns; sborter 
* 
hours; promotions; vacations and 
+ Custom House 4 sick leave with pay. Civil Service 
makes your position permanent— 
immigration 


* f ostmaster 


no “‘pull,”’ no politics. 

Think of your future—if hard 
times should come! They do 
not affect Government Civil 

ice employment. We'll 


ay Servi 
* Post-office Clerk “4 prepare you quickly for 


by individual 
* CIC oe 
Sm Rural Mail Carrier + Svncn wn ve ro ster 
Fy Stenographer-Typist. Sencar i ae ope, 
“Al Positions for Women 


prefer, and mail the Cou- 
bm Railway Mail Service 














. pon TODAY. Or simply 
® — name and address 
‘ a postal card, asking 
‘ te free Book ““HJ” 
5 which fully describes 
™* amd lists the different 
. Civil Service positions 
ee examinations. 

‘ , Washington Civil 
Service School 
ee 1002 Marden Bldg. 
. Washington, D.C. 


Learn Shorthand, 5 Days 


You will be amazed at the quickness with 
which you will learn the wonderful K. I. 
Shorthand. Thoroughly practice al for stenog- 
rapher or as aid to anybody’s efficiency. Sur- 
passingly simple and easy home study. In a 
few hours you’ll know the whole system; 
then gain speed in taking down dictation, con- 
versation, speeches, orders, etc., as fast as a 
yerson talks. Free lessons will be mailed by 
‘(ing Institute, EF-272, Station F, New York, 
N. Y. Just write for these FREE LESSONS 
and try them. Astonish everybody with your 
ability and earn more money. Show others 
this advertisement.—Advt. 
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¢’W. RANSOM, 441 Essex Building, Kansas City. Mo. 


i G00D POSITION 


WITH UNCLE SAM IS MOST DESIRABLE. 


Life positions, pleasant surroundings, good pay. 
steady work, short houfs, promotions on merit. 
Both sexes. No political pull. Thousands of ap- 
pointments yearly. Most thorough preparation $5. 
» Returned if not appointed. Full information and 
questions used by the Civil Service Commision free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, Washington, D.C. 


Debates and Orations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; debates 
on either side of any subject, about 1,500 words: 
one dollar each, Addresses for all occasions pre- 
pared to order. All work done by college graduates. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Sub- 
jects for debates, essays and orations, free. 
Celumbiar. Information Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
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in College, Theological, Law, Music, Business and Graduate 
hools, Usual d gsanted. Leck Box A, Chicage 











fY QUESTION BOX} 


Under this head questions which are of general 
interest are answered. We cannot undertake to 
answer merely personal and private questions, or 
questions of local laws, or the points of grammar, 
or lists of examination questions, or sectarian re- 
ligious questions; or give addresses of millionaires 
or work problems for readers or look up material 
for essays, or find a market for old coins. Nor 
can we furnish information by special letter or agree 
to publish it ‘‘in next issue,’’ or within a stated 
time, nor should readers expect us to answer ques- 
tions which are covered in dictionaries and ordinary 
reference books. Questions of general and genuine 
interest we are giad to attend to. Always give 
name and address in case we have to write.—Kditors. 





Farm on Which Lincoln was Born. 


Ques. Who owns the farm on: which 
Lincoln was born?—Ans. This farm, near 
Hodgenville, Ky., was purchased by Lin- 
coln Farm Association and presented to 
American people as perpetual memorial of 
Lincoln. 


Sorghum and Molasses. 

Ques. What is the difference between 
sorghum and molasses?—Ans. Name sor- 
ghum is properly applied to Chinese su- 
gar-cane—cane-like grass somewhat simi- 
lar to broom corn. It is cultivated for 
its juice which is evaporated to sweet 
syrup. Latter is commonly called sor- 
ghum. Term “molasses” may be applied 
to this syrup but it is also applicable to 
other sweet syrups such as those obtained 
in manufacture of sugar from sugar cane, 
beets, etc. 


Rhubarb, Fruit or Vegetable? 

Ques. Is pie-plant or rhubarb a fruit or 
a vegetable?—Ans. More properly classed 
as vegetable as this term in broad sense 
includes all plants and all parts thereof. 
Only stalks of rhubarb plant are used for 
food; “fruit”, in restrictedesense, includes 
only pulpy mass connected with seeds of 
plants and trees. In broad sense, how- 
ever, “fruit” may include rhubarb stalks 
as well as other vegetable food products, 
as in expression, “fruits of the earth”. 


Postage on Typewritten MSS. 

Ques. What is the postage rate on 
typewritten manuscripts sent by mail?— 
Ans. Must go as first-class mail, same as 
letters. Rate, since July 1, is two cents 
per ounce or fraction. 


Talking Crows. 


Ques. I have heard people speak of 
crows that can talk; can these birds really 
be taught to speak, the same as parrots? 
—Ans.Crows native to this country. can- 
not be taught to “talk”. “Gibbering” 
crow—species found in Jamaica—has voice 
similar to that of man and this bird, it is 
said, can be taught to imitate human 
speech. 


The Gila Monster. 


Ques. Please tell me something about 
the gila monster, found in some of the 
Western states—<Ans. This is poisonous 
lizard, one of largest in North America. 
So named because it is found in region of 
Gila river (“Gila” is pronounced “Hee- 
Jah”). It also inhabits sandy deserts of 
Mexico. It is inactive and stupid but its 
bite is poisonous, causing death when in- 
flicted on small animals. It is also regard- 
ed as dangerous to man. Poison is secreted 
by glands at base of teeth which are 
grooved like those of snakes. Average 
length of its body is about one foot. 


The Holy Grail. 

Ques. What was the “holy grail”?— 
Ans. Cup which, according to legends, 
was used by Christ at last supper. Ac- 
count of it is given in gospel of Nicode- 
mus. According to legendary account, 


. 

holy grail was taken to England by Jo- 
seph of Arimathea in 63 A. D. Later it 
was lost because one to whom it had 
passed had committed sin. Search for it 
which was undertaken by King Arthur and 
knights of Round Table became known as 
quest of holy grail. When Crusaders cap- 
tured Caesarea in 1101 dish made of sin- 
gle large emerald was found. This was 
regarded as holy grail and is still pre- 
served at Genoa. Vessel was supposed to 
be invisible to those who were not pure 
and holy and when unholy persons ap- 
proached, it vanished. Legend is woven 
into opera “Parsifal” and poem, “Idylls of 
the King,” by Tennyson. It also figures 
in Lowell’s “Vision of Sir Launfal”. 


Government Aid to Union Pacific R. R. 


Ques. Did the government aid financial- 
ly in the construction of the Union Pa- 
cific R. R.?—Ans. Law was passed in 
1862 which granted as subsidy to Union 
Pacific total of more than $27,236,000 for 
construction of about 1000 miles of rail- 
road. Allowance was $16,000 per mile for 
great plain west of Omaha, $48,000 per 
mile for 150 miles over Rocky mountains 
and $32,000 per mile for remainder. Sub- 
sequent act of congress granted company 
12,800 acres of land per mile of road. 
Company was allowed to issue bonds in 
amount equal to money advanced by gov- 
ernment. Company’s bonds were first 
lien on road and government bonds sec- 
ond lien. 


Barrels of Powerful Guns. 

Ques. How is the barrel of a large gun 
such as those used in navy made strong 
enough to withstand the strain imposed 
by explosive charge?—Ans. Necessary 
strength is obtained by using sufficient 
amount of steel and distributing it scien- 
tifically to meet stresses developed. Big 
gums are made of high-grade steel—often 
of special alloy steel. They are reinforced 
by having steel jackets shrunk on them 
and strong steel wire is sometimes wound 
on under tension. 


Oldest Cities. 

Ques. What is the oldest city in the 
world? In the U. S.?—Ans. Damascus in 
Syria is oldest extant in world. St. Au- 
i Fla. is oldest white settlement 
in U. S 


The Name “Monkeywrench”. 

Ques. How did the monkeywrench come 
to be so called?—Ans. It was originally 
named for its inventor, Charles Moncky. 
Present name is corruption of Moncky. 


American Millionaires. 

Ques. Who are the principal million- 
aires in America?—Ans. Among most 
prominent at present are J. D. Rockefel- 
ler, J. P. Morgan, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
F, W. Vanderbilt and Henry Ford. Late 
Andrew Carnegie ranked as second wealth- 
iest man in country. 


Farms and Farm Property. 

Ques. Please tell me the number of 
farms in the U. S., give the total farm 
population and the value of all farm 
property.—Ans. Census 1910 showed total 
of 6,351,500 farms, having total acreage of 
nearly 878,800,000. Total rural population 
that year was 49,349,000 and value of farm 
property, including land, buildings, imple- 
ments, machinery and livestock, was $40- 
991,450,000. 


Paint for Water Tank. 

Ques. Please tell me what kind of 
paint I can use on the inside of iron 
water tanks to prevent rusting, a paint 
that will not impart an oily or painty 
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The Most Wonderful 


HalfPriceF east 


in the 40 years’ history of the Christian Herald 
eticti. - Stories 
20 reria news Studies 
50 anita Feature Articles 
2 O iitervretative Editorials 























feta Meditations 
6 Ovorc: pain Sermons 
200 fia wnite Pictures 
6 cccnity © comeet Colors 


hundreds of other features, all available at halt price 
to a million new (trial) subscribers in the next 


1 0 big satisfy- oO, 
ing weekly 
issues for 


The Christian Herald is one of America’s really great 
religious and social institutions. It is the best loved and 
most widely read interd | family magazine 
In the world. It has been the means of relieving more 
distress, feeding more hungry, clothing more naked than 
all other periodicals combined. It is dedicated to the 
service of humanity. It is at the forefront in the effort 
«iMPORTANT—During the} to make of every church a 
10 weeks for 25c period,| community center for social 
Grace Livingston Hill’s new! and religious uplift. it 
and best serial story ‘‘Betty| tells the important news of 
Hope”’ will appear in the) every denomination, but it 
Christtan Herald in ad-| jg the organ of none. You 
vance of Its publication as} and your family need the 
a $1.50 book. stimulus, the inspiration, 
the vision of world service the Christian Herald gives. A 
million new short term subscribers before 1920 is the 
Christian Herald’s goal. Its ten weeks half price offer 
is made without profit to the Christian Herald. 25 
cents in coin or stamps sent now (at the Christian Her- 
ald risk) is guaranteed to give you more and better lit- 
erature than you ever could imagine possible. Address 
The Christian Hergld, . 350 Bible House, New York. 














A BANKER 


Prepare by mailin spare time for this attractive profes- 
sion in which there are great opportunities for both men 
~ women. Send at once for free book, ‘‘ How to 
Become a Banker,’’ by RpGAR G. ALCORN, President. 
American School of Banking, 58 MeLene Bidg., Columbus, QO. 








Current vente Clubs 
Reading Circles 


The study of current events is yearly becom- 
ing more popular. Today a very large number 
of the leading schools have adopted this study 
as a permanent branch of their instruction, 
while literary and reading circles generally 
consider current-events their most important 
work. The Pathfinder was ‘the first paper to 
receive general recognition as the ‘‘best means’’ 
for this interesting study and is today as for 
the past 24 years the most popular current- 
events journal. It bas won its position by pure 
merit, because it is the only news review that 
is truly comprehensive. Coming as it does from 
the nation’s capital, it has many sources of in- 
formation not available in other places, and a 
regular reading of it will convince you that it 
covers every week many interesting subjects 
that are skipped by the rest or taken second- 
hand. In adopting the Pathfinder you will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that you are getting 
the original. 


The Cost of the Pathfinder in Packages is 


ic Per Copy Per Week 


No Order Accepted for less than $1.00 or 
for less than 10 copies 


® 10 for 10 weeks 
$ Will 20 Sonics ‘fee 'S Soke 





copies for 4 weeks 
Bu 50 copies for 2 weeks 
y 100 copies for 1 week 

Orders for more than 10 copies a week ac- 
cepted for any number of w ks, providing total 
cost of same exceeds $1.00. Papers in packages 
of 10 or more will be mailed to different ad- 
dresses but subscriptions to go to individual ad- 
dresses will not be accepted at the package rate. 

Terms: Cash with order; positively no excep- 
tions. We will furnish a few sample copies for 
introductory purposes FREE, 

Teachers get busy! Your scholars will be 
greatly benefited by reading the Pathfinder and 
school work will be more interesting. The Path- 
finder is being used in many schools; once tried, 
always used. You owe it to your school to give 
the best a trial. Address. 





Pathfinder Publishing Co., 


Washington, D.C. 
Se RRA 














-taste to the water—Ans. There is no 


paint that will fully meet these require- 
ments. All paint is somewhat porous so 
that in time water will get through to iron 
and cause it to rust. All paint is bound 
to make water smell or taste of its oil 
or other ingredients to some extent, es- 
pecially when it is new. Asphaltum, 
graphite, iron oxide or lead paints will 
serve as well for this purpose as any you 
can get. Tank should be perfectly dry 
and free from scales, rust and dirt before 
paint is applied. Ample time should be 
allowed for paint to dry and two or more 
coats should be put on, with at least four 
or five days between coats for drying. 





Soldier May Change Beneficiary. 


Ques. Can a soldier change the bene- 
ficiary of his government life insurance 
without the consent of the person previ- 
ously designated as _ beneficiary ?—Ans. 
Yes, he may make such change or any 
other in his policy that he may wish with- 
out consent of beneficiary. 





American Negroes in War. 
Ques. How many negroes were in the 
military service of the U. S. in the late 
war?—Ans. Number is given as 360,000. 





“Sermons in Stones,” Etc. 

Ques.. Please give the complete quota- 
tion in which the phrase, “sermons in 
stones”, etc., occurs.—Ans. This passage, 
from Shakespeare’s “As You Like It”, 
reads as follows: 

“Sweet are the uses of adversity 

Which makes the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wear yet a precious jewel in its head 

And this our life, exempt from _ public 
haunt, 

Find tongues in trees, books in the run- 
ning brooks, 

Sermons in stones and good in everything.” 


Americans in Civil and World War. 


Ques. How does the number of Amer- 
icans im military service in the world war 
compare, taking population into account, 
with the number in such service at the 
time of the Civil war?—Ans. Total num- 
ber in military service in world war was 
4,800,000, just twice as great as total num- 
ber in Union army in Civil war. In latter 
struggle, however, 10 men out of each 100 
population saw military service while in 
late war proportion was only about five 
per 100 of population. 








States’ Contributions of Soldiers. 


Ques. What states furnished the most 
soldiers in the late war?—Ans. Largest 
quotas were furnished by states in this 
order: New York, Pennsylvania, Llinois, 
Ohio, Texas, Michigan, Massachusetts, Mis- 
souri, California and Indiana. 

SS = a 
Easy Way to Remove Wrinkles. 

Ques. How can wrinkles be removed 
from a coat or other garment ?—Ans. Place 
on hanger over bathtub filled with hot 
water; close windows and doors and al- 
low it to remain two or three hours. If 
you have no bathroom and tub, hang gar- 
ment over any large vessel containing hot 
water in small closed room. 





The Seismograph. 

Ques. What is a seismograph?—Ans. 
Very delicate instrument for recording 
earthquakes and other movements of the 
earth’s crust due to seismic disturbances, 
Such instruments which are installed in 
scientific institutions in various parts of 
world are capable of recording earth- 
quakes thousands of miles distant. They 
have been very helpful in scientific study 
and investigation of phenomena of this 
kind. 




















Learn! to Fill 
BIGGER Shoes! 


O matter what kind of work you are 
doing now, a set of these great home 
study books will quickly fit you for a 

bigger and better paying job. We will send 
any set you select for ong week’s free ex- 
amination, and if you want to keep them 
you pay only the special reduced price, at 
the rate of 50 cents aweek. This is your 
opportunity to make more money—grasp it 
NOW. Use these books and a little spare 
time and LEARN TO FILL BIGGER SHOES. 


Pay-Raisiné Books 
at Greatly 8 me ee Prices 





No $17.30 
29.80 
15.30 
24.80 
19.80 
19.80 
pages, 2500 pi iow 21.80 
Law ‘and’ Practice ( w with senditig oo 13 vol- 
6000 pages, illustrated. s $72.00. Now 39.80 
Telephony and Telegraphy, 4 volumes. 1728 
fat es, 2000 pictures. as $20.00............... Now 12.30 
Sanitation, Heating and Ventilating, 4 a. = 


re 4 ictures. Was $20.00......... Now 13.30 

ee ccounting, 4 yotamses, 1840 pages, 300 

, ete. Was |” eager ian or Now 12.80 

Drawing. 4 volumes, 1578 7s pages, 10 1000 ) atenes, blue- 
prints, etc. Was $20 Now 14.80 


Send No Money 


Shipped for 7 Days’ Trial 


Write the name of the books you want on 
the coupon and mail it today. We will send the 

ks at once, express collect, and you can use 
them just as if they were 
a your own for a whole 
week. If you decide you 
don’t want to keep them, 
send them back at our 
a expense. 


50c a Week 


If you like the books, as 
thousands of other men 
have after examination, 
just send us $2.00. You 
can send the balance of 
the special reduced price 
the same way—$2.00 each 
month (50 cents a week). 
Start right now and learn to 
fill bigger shoes. There will 
be a better job looking for 
youif you do. Be ready to 
meet it when it comes. Send 
the coupon now. 


American 
Technical Society 
Dept. X-907, Chicage 
Tee Ko es 
Dept. X-907, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Please send me set of 











for 7 DAYS’ examination, shipping charges collect. I will ex- 

amine the beoks thoroughly and, if satisfied, will send $2 with- 

in 7 days and §2 each month until 1 have paid the special price 
OF $.......e-ccccne If I decide not to keep the books I will return 
them at your expense at the end of one week. Title not to pass 
to me until the set is fully paid fox, 


Name 





Address 





Reference 
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Auto and Tractor Mechanic } { 
Earn $100 to $400 a Month 4...) 


Young man, are you 
mechanically inclined? 
Come tothe Sweeney 
School. Learn to be 

an expert, I teach ‘ 
with tools not books, j 
Do the work yourself, { 
that’s the secret of the 


SWEENEY SYSTEM — 


yractical trainin by which 6,000 “" 

ot 8 jers were trained for U.S. Gov- ® 

ernment and over 20,000 expert 

mechanics. Learn in a few weeks; no previous 

experience necessary. 

FRE Write today for illustrated free catalog 
showing hundreds of pictures men 

working in new Million Dollar Trade Schoo 


LEARN A TRADE, 


SCHOO! AUTO=TRACTOR-AVIATION 
69 Ci vEENeY BLDG. KANSAS CiTy, mo. 


S59EWATCH 


Popular Gent’s or Boy's 
size; open face; choice of solid 
silver, nickel, or gold plated case, 
plain polish, or beautifully engra- 
ved ; fitted with genuine 21 jewel 

\ movement, stamped and warran- 
4 ted. Send us name and address 
4 and we will send it C.O.D. par- 
5, cel post. Pay postman $9 75 
and watch is yours. 5 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


fi Send us your order NOW as this 








Adjusted 


offer may not appear again. 


ACME WATCH Co., 
Direct Watch Jobbers, Dept. F-13, Chicago, Ul. 


- red you FREE 


So. Your choice of 44 
SS and vines in the Sanam ge | of 
li “RA R” bicycles. We pay the 
eens SHE freight os ee t to your town. 


ir 
t 30 Days Free Trial 207%: 


, & bicycle ry potest actual riding test. 
EASY PA MENTS if desired, + 8 a 














mall Bw over our 

tory-to-Rider cash prices. 

Do not buy until you get our great new 
ta trial offer and vow Factory-Direct- 


fa ‘To-Rider terms and 
1Ti LAMPS: HORNS, pedals, 
single wheels and re 
@ parts for all makes of bicycles at alt 
4 usual prices. SEND NO MONEY but 
write today for the big new Catalo 
CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. C-183, CHICAGO 





is crowded with photographs 
and descriptions of Ez Wear 
Shoes for Men, Women and 
Children. Ez Wear shoes 
are sent postpaid, guaran- 
teed to combine comfort, 
style and quality, to fit 
\Wperfectly or money back. 
Amazingly low prices. ( 
Send for your copy today 


on Shoe 2dr’ 


START A MOVING PICTURE SHO 


NO EXPERIENCE 





We sell complete, guaranteed 
machine and outfit on easy terms 
OPENINGS EVERYWHERE 
SUCCESS FOR YOU NOW 

National Moving Picture Co. 
Dept. K., 537 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 





ie 
$ ISO WEI KLY PROFIT 
ATAL FREE 


—_— 


AGENTS Gio: Water-proof household apron 
Get in oe this quick and reap the harvest. 
einen DGE M'F’G ag tel 


a Dept P-2, Chicago. 








Make Money Fast| 














Puzzle Problem No. 409. 


J. L. Hadley, 126 Harmon St., 
ren, O., offers the following “brain- 
teaser” to the readers of the Path- 
finder: Suppose a uniform rod 44 inch- 
es long is placed in a hemispherical 
bowl 28 inches in diameter. Neglect- 
ing friction, the rod will slide about 
somewhat like a spoon in a bowl. 
When it comes to rest how much of it 
will project over the side of the bowl? 


? A Hindu Trick Laid Bare. 

Everybody lilses to see a juggler per- 
form, largely because of the mystery 
surrounding his surprising and seem- 
ingly impossible stunts. Another thing 
that contributes to the pleasure of such 
entertainments is seeking to discover 
the secrets underlying the various 
feats, although such efforts are sel- 
dom successful if the performer is at 


War- 





Hindu CatcHing 
Fism Our of AiR 
Aten 


all skillful and clever. From an arti- 
cle in the Scientific American we con- 
dense the following paragraphs rela- 
tive to the Hindu juggler, a trick of 
catching a fish “from the air”: 

The trick is one of deception, pure 
and simple. It is comparatively easy 
to deceive the senses and the intelli- 
gence of the spectator. As he watches 
the trick he thinks he has all the ele- 
ments so that by piecing them together 
he can catch on to how the trick is 
done. He may observe all the ele- 
ments but he can have no idea which 
of the things he sees are essential and 
which are non-essential—and there is 
the rub. 

Unless he has seen a trick perform- 
ed repeatedly he does not know wheth- 
er two acts that may or may not be 
vital to the success of the feat are al- 
ways done in the same order er not. 
Consequently he can do no more than 
guess which are essential and which 
are meaningless so far as the trick is 
concerned. His data, therefore, are 
much less complete than he supposes. 

This fishing trick is a case in point; 
it always comes early in the program— 
has to, for the very good reason that 
a fish cannot remain alive long away 
from its natural element. This is an 
important clue to the solution of the 
“mystery”, yet how many observers 
would take note of it at all? 











THE RECREATION H6UR 


Soon after the performance begins 
the attendant brings out a long fishing 
rod with a float and hook, apparently 
just like the ordinary angler’s equip- 
ment. The float, however, is a large 
one, and a fine secondary line, designed 
to be invisible to the audience, passing 
through rings on the main line, runs 
from the juggler’s hand to the float. 

After dangling the float and hook over 
the heads of his spectators and making 
sundry movements such as are made 
by the “sure-enough” expert angler, 
the juggler suddenly casts the line out 
as far as it will go and quickly jerks 
it back. To the surprise and wonder 
of the spectators there is then a live 
fish wriggling on the hook. To show 
that it is a real simon-pure, fish, it is 
removed and placed in a bowl of water 
where it may be seen swimming about 
in a lively manner. The juggler at 
once puts his fishing tackle away and 
gets ready for the next number. 

The float is hollow and hinged at 
the top so that it opens at the bottom 
when a catch is released. The fish of 
course is in the float when the line is 
first brought on the stage. It is hooked 
to the thin secondary line already men- 
tioned. This line passes from the fish’s 
mouth, at the upper end of the float, 
thence up along the main line and rod 
to the juggler’s hand. 

In making the final long cast the 
juggler deftly pulled the invisible line 
so as to release the catch at the bottom 
of the float. He immediately released 
this line, carefully measured off in 
advance, so that the fish naturally 
slipped from the float down to the 
level of the hook, this movement being 
by the quick jerking of the line toward 
the performer. 

The fish is of a hardy species which 
ean go for half an hour or so with 
but little moisture. It is kept alive by 
a small wet sponge fixed just above 
its gills in the float. Naturally few 
would believe that a fish could come 
alive and vigorous out of the float and 
so everyone-is properly mystified. 


Confusing Units of Weight. 


The units of weight commonly used 
in this country were inherited from 
our English forefathers whose stand- 
ards of weight, like those for the meas- 
urement of space, capacity, etc., were 
developed from natural objects. Many 
efforts have been made to substitute 
the metric system for the present anti- 
quated system of weights and measures 
in this country but so far these efforts 
have not been very successful. Our 
coinage system is based on the decimal 
or metric system and though its ad- 
vantages here are plainly evident, pop- 
ular sentiment has not yet been educat- 
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ed to favor the general adoption of 
metric units for other purposes. 


The old units of measurement serve 
fairly well after one learns to use 
them but they are rather clumsy and 
illogical and in some instances serious- 
ly confusing. For example, if someone 
speaks of an ounce, a pound or a ton 
without indicating what kind of ounce, 
pound or ton he means costly, awk- 
ward mistakes and misunderstandings 
may result because there are several 
different kinds of tons, two different 
kinds of pounds and two different 
kinds of ounces. 


The avoirdupois pound of 7000 grains 
and the Troy pound of 5760 grains are 
in common use. (“Avoirdupois” is 
from the French, signifying “goods of 
weight” or goods sold by weight and 
“Troy” is derived from the name of the 
French town Troyes.) The Troy 
ounce weighs 480 grains while the 
avoirdupois ounce weighs 437.5 grains, 
about nine per cent less. 

An English law enacted in 1266, in 
the reign of Henry III, ordered: “An 
English penny called a sterling, round 
and without clipping, shall weigh 32 
wheat grains in the midst of the ear; 
and 20 pence do make an ounce, and 
12 ounces one pound and 12 pounds 
make one gallon of wine and eight 
gallons of wine do make a London 
bushel, which is one-eighth part of a 
quarter.” 

In time the heavy or avoirdupois 
pound was developed for weighing 
grain and other bulky commodities 
and the light Troy pound was used for 
weighing valuable materials of small 
bulk and weight, such as gold and sil- 
ver. An act of parliament in 1855 de- 
fined the standard avoirdupois pound 
as a certain mass of platinum marked 
“P. S., 1844, one lb.” The act further 
defined the ounce and grain as certain 
fractions of this pound. It will be 
noted that the standard pound was de- 
fined as a mass and not a weight. This 
was because weights vary with alti- 
tude and with latitude while masses 
remain constant. 

A copy of the English standard Troy 
pound was adopted by the United 
States in 1828 as a standard in the 
coinage of money. Later it was di- 
rected that copies of this pound stand- 
ard, the only one ever legalized by 
congress, should be furnished to the 
different states. The avoirdupois pound, 
however, came into more common use 
than the legalized Troy pound and in 
the absence of any fixed standard for 
it there was a great deal of confusion; 
in 1850 there were more than 200 dif- 
ferent “pounds” in use. 

In 1890 two accurate copies of the 
international kilogram were brought 
to America and an executive order di- 


rected that the avoirdupois pound 
should be 10,000/22,406 of the interna- 
tional kilogram or 453.5924 grams. The 
grain was fixed as 1/7000 of the pound 
and the ounce 1/16 of the pound or 
437.5 grains. 

The Troy pound is equivalent to 
5,760 avoirdupois grains and is divid- 
ed into 12 ounces of 480 grains each. 
The use of the Troy units is slowly 
but surely diminishing; they have 
been almost entirely supplanted by 
metric units for scientific work. Even 
merchandise sold by Troy weight is 
generally wholesaled by avoirdupois. 


The name “ton” is applied to so 
many different weights that unless 
some particular kind of ton is speci- 
fied no-one can be sure what is meant. 
There are the eommercial or short 
ton of 2000 pounds, the legal, long or 
gross ton of 2240 pounds, the miner’s 
ton of 2500 to 3000 pounds, the dis- 
placement ton of 35 cubic feet, the 
shipping ton of 40 cubic feet, the tim- 
ber ton of 42 cubic feet and the regis- 
ter ton of 100 cubic feet. 


A “Magic Square” Puzzle. 


Many great mathematicians, from 
the earliest times, have given consider- 
able attention to the form of puzzle 
known as the “magic square”. This is 
a square divided by lines parallel to 
the sides into a number of smaller 
squares or cells. In the smaller squares 
numbers are to be arranged in such a 
manner that each line of numbers, 
whether added horizontally, vertically 
or diagonally, will amount to the same 
sum. Arranging the numbers consti- 
tutes the puzzle. 


Those who are familiar with squares 
of this kind can arrange the numbers 
with comparatively little difficulty but 
for the novice, the task is usually quite 
a difficult one, especially if the number 
of squares on a side is “oddly even”, 
that is, divisible by two and not by 
four. 

For those who would like to try a 
puzzle of this kind, we propose the 
following: Draw a square and by 
straight lines parallel to its sides di- 
vide it into 16 smaller squares or cells. 
Now, in each of these cells, write one 
of the numbers from 1 to 16, inclusive, 
in such order that when added hori- 
zontally, vertically and diagonally the 
lines of numbers will give the same 
sum—34, 

This is an easy square to arrange 
because the number of cells on each 
side is “evenly even”, that is, divisible 
by both two and four. For the bene- 
fit of those who do not understand 
squares of this kind and are unable to 
get the numbers in right we shall show 
the square next week, with the 16 
numbers in place. 
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style is 
F only one of doz- 
: ens that we are offer- 
ing Absolutely Free. We 
make this sacrifice just to 
prove our “Wonder-Values”’ 


V, Latest style belt loops and 
all extras free. “No Extra 
Charges” for anything. 


$50to$100aWeek 


in your sparetimeand your clothes 
are FREE. Send us your name on 
a@ postal—we will send you the “Big 
Money Making Outfit” with rich woolen 

from. Everything 
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in stores 
100% profit. 
MEN OR WOMEN 


can make big money. Haut sold over 






$300 in one moath. You will find this 
a big, easy seller and a sure repeater. 
; ust satisfy customers or money beck 
aa | rite for territory and outfit 
>" 2 big line of customers. Get 
ey ers every mon ve a 
steady Wri 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS 00., 1365 American Bldg, Cincianadi, Obie 


DRYPRICES 


Fresh Stock. No Seconds 
GUARANTEED 3,500 TO 10,000 MILES 


ing tomake. Write for our money-saving 
Price List on leading standard makes. We pay the War Tax. 

A. H. JENNINGS & SONS, Factory Distributors, 
1709 N. 7th Street, Kansas City, Kansas 


ERE YOU EVER OFFERED 
A GROCERY STORE ? 


You can handle Sugar, Flour, Canned Goods, Dried Fruit 
Coffee and entire line of Groceries, as well as Paints, Roofing, 
Aluminum Ware and Automobile Oils. with no rent to pay; no 
money invested; take large orders from samples, Goods are 
guaranteed and proven quality. Selling experience not 
necessary. Steady, profitable work for “workers.,’ Address 
HITCHCOCK-HILL CO., 
Dept 243, Chicago, fl. Reference: any Bank or Express Co. 
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Wonderful, new device, 3 your hand; corrects 
in few days. Big improvement in three 
No failures. Complete outline FREE, 

Write C, J.Ozment, Dept. 26, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Free Dollar Book 


10,000 Furniture Bargains 


Aonecent postal card will bring you this biggest book. 
Brand new from cover to cover. You ought to have it, no matter 
where you finally buy. Worlds of information about a Ob geetes 
of furniture; a wonderful guide to prices. Nothing for the 
home is overlooked or forgotten. Everything from cellar to 
t. lection sent for month’s free 


Long Credit for All 
Pay In Months to Come 


You never nted ask us for credit. We open your account 
. Wedon’t care where you live, or 

how much you earn—if you are a banker or a laborer. an ay 

welcome to exactly the same long, liberal terms. We al 

about one year. 


Mail penny postal card today for your free copy 


SPIEGEL, MAY, STERN CO. 


1406West 35th Street, Chicago 

















SAVE MONEY oN PATTERNS 


It is the patriotic duty of every woman 
tosave in every way possible. One way 
to saveisin dress patterns. We sell dress 
patterns of late, up-to-datestylesat 

8 cents each or two for 15 cents. 

y They are the same patterns youare 
paying 15 to 25 cents for at stores, 
made by reliable firms, correct in every 


detail. HOW IDO IT 

I publish The HOME INSTRUCTOR 
fashion magazine and this special pat- 
ternservice at low prices isextended to 
every subscriber. I don’t want to make 
money from the patterns I sell. I want 
to help you to save money and thereby 
secure your subscription to HOME 
INSTRUCTOR, my fashion journal 
giving particular attention to what is 
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It has departments forevery feature of 
home lifeand a magazine you will like 
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SYNOPSIS, 

Roger Sands, a New York lawyer, is returning by 
train from California where he was summoned to 
fight a case for John Heron, a millionaire oil man. 
While in his stateroom he is accosted by a beautiful 
girl who tells him that she is in great danger. She 
begs him to protect her until they reach Chicago. 
Sands generously gives her the use of his stateroom 
as a hiding place and accepts a sealed envelope which 
she entrusts to him for safe keeping. On reaching 
Chicago the girl—who calls herself Beverly White— 
finds no-one waiting for her. She is distressed. 
Sands impulsively urges her to marry him, 

The girl’s eyes gave hima beautiful answer, 
so beautiful that. Roger Sands felt sure of 
himself for as long as the world might last. 
Nothing could make him regret the coming 
of such a dream of romance into his hus- 
tling life. He would no longer have laugh- 
ed if you had asked whether he called 
himself romantic. Opening the door of 
stateroom A on that warm September day 
had shown him a room in his own soul 
which he would have sworn had no exist- 
ence. Now he saw that it was the only 
room worth living in that he possessed. 

This, then, was the story behind the sen- 
sation when Roger Sands. came back from 
a short trip to California, bringing a wife 
—a girl who had been a Miss Beverley 
White, a girl nobody had ever seen or 
heard of before. 

* * * * 

There are always many ways in which 
a true story might begin. This might have 
had for its first scene, on the same Septem- 
ber day, Moreton & Payntor’s department- 
store in New York. It might have shown 
a wisp of a girl cheeking a manager into 
giving her a situation on the strength of 
her being Irish—that is, if it is a situation 
to be waitress in a restaurant which feeds 
the “young ladies” in real situations. 

By chance, the side door of the big Sixth 
avenue shop opened for Clo Riley—her 
baptismal name was Clodagh, but she 
didn’t think that would go in New York— 
on the day when Roger Sand’s stateroom- 
door on the Santa Fe Limited opened for a 
very different girl and for romance. No- 
one would have thought that they could be 
in the same story—the mysterious vision 
and the little, sharp-faced thing from 
County Cork. Yet, without Clo Riley it 
would have been another story altogether, 
even though for more than six months she 
and Mr. and Mrs. Roger Sands never heard 
each other’s name, nor saw each other’s 
face. 

It was in April that Mrs. Sands came 
upon an advertisement in a newspaper. 
Moreton & Payntor were making a splash 
about their lately started department of 
antique furniture. A full-page advertise- 
ment announced that they had obtained 
“eight magnificent, unique pieces of satin- 
wood furniture painted by Angelica Kauff- 
mann.” These things had been bought by 
a representative of Moreton & Payntor 
from a titled family in England, and would 
be shown to the public that day. 

nee Sands—her husband called her 
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“Bev”—loved painted satinwood when it 
was good, How she knew that things were 
good or bad, Roger sometimes wondered; 
but whether by education or instinct, she 
did know what was artistically beautiful 
and what was not. 

Roger was making a bid to put her on 
that “top floor” he had talked about. He 
had taken a house at Newport which had 
come into the market, and Beverley was 
picking up “beautiful pieces” with which 
to furnish it. It would, they hoped, b 
ready to move into by June. She spurned 
decorators’ taste, and Roger thought he: 
the marvel of the world. 

When she read Moreton & Payntor’s ad- 
vertisement, Beverley made up her mind 
to see the satinwood suite and buy it if it 
were genuine. The notion of having i 
didn’t make her happier, for she could 
hardly be happier than she was, she often 
told herself; but it seemed to emphasiz 
her astonishing, incredible happiness. 

“He gives me everything I want. H: 
trusts me to do everything I like,” sh 
thought. 

Life was wonderful. She was slowly, 
coming out from under the cloud of fear, 
and had ceased, except in dreams, to be 
afraid of something terrible that might 
happen. She was like a young peach-tree 
flowering in sunshine, and trained to the 
support of an orchard-wall. Roger was 
the wall. 

He had gone out by the time she read 
the advertisement, for, though he had 
“made his fortune twice over,” as peopl 
said, first as a legal adviser of great. finan 
ciers, and then as somewhat of a financie: 
himself, he went nearly every morning t 
the offices of a firm which had his name a 
its head. She had breakfasted with him in 
a kind of dressing-gown which Roger said 
was like an opal seen through a sunrise 
mist, and a boudoir-cap that made her look 
like a picture by Gainsborough or Rey- 
nolds. 

As her maid hooked up her frock, she 
sang, and peeped through filmy curtains at 
Park avenue. She felt almost bursting 
with her extraordinary happiness, like a 
lark full of song, and vaguely she wished 
that she could earn it by making someone 
else happy. Roger didn’t count in that 
way. The credit would be to do things for 
a person you didn’t love. 

“To the first creature 1 meet today who 
needs help I'll give it,” she said to herself. 
“Tl do something big—like sacrificing on 
an altar!” 

She went out in Roger’s latest present 
a limousine car so silent and so swift that 
it traveled like a cloud-shadow. Outsid« 
the car was dark-blue; inside, the pale 
color of a robin’s egg. Beverley told th 
chauffeur to drive to Moreton & Payntor’s 
avoiding traffic, because she was in a hurry 

To do this, he approached the shop by) 
passing through a side street, in which wa 
the entrance for employees, as well as tha! 
leading to minor departments and so con 
necting with the main shop. It was com 
paratively a quiet street, but today ther 
was a crowd. Something had happened 
and only a moment ago, for a policema: 
was just coming up. The chauffeur would 
have hurried by to spare Mrs. Sands what 
might be an unpleasant sight, but on one 
of her impulses she stopped him. 

The car-windows were open. Beverley 
heard the words “poor child” and “ambu 
lance.” She opened the door and jumped 
out. Because she was beautiful and beauti- 
fully dressed, and had a fine car, people 
made way for her. 

The first thing she knew, she was push- 
ing between two men to peer over a fal, 
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short woman’s shoulder. On the pavement 
a girl was lying. There was some blood, 
and that would have made Beverley sick, 
if the pale face streaked with red hadn’t 
struck her as the most tragic, the most 
pathetic face she had ever seen. It was so 
ghastly white, so thin, and yet so young! 

“What is it? What’s happened?” she 
appealed to the innermost group. 

“Chucked herself out of a fourth-story 
window,” the fat woman answered. “Some- 
body drove her to it, I guess. She ain’t 
much more’n a child.” 

“Is she dead?” Beverley asked. 

“Not yet, but she must be a bag of 
broken bones. She'll die on the way to 
the hospital, likely, in the ambulance, with 
nobody to care.” 

At that instant, as if she heard the ter- 
rible words, the girl’s eyes opened. It 
seemed to Beverley that they looked 
straight at her. Suddenly she remember- 
ed her own resolve. It had been almost a 
vow: “To the first creature I meet today 
who needs help I’ll give it.” 

Here was the creature. If ever there was 
an appeal in human eyes, it was in these. 
Perhaps it was an unconscious appeal. Per- 
haps the brain had been stunned asleep, 
but the deep-down soul was awake. It was 

calling to Beverley’s soul, and the call had 
to be answered, or the vow would be brok- 
en. Roger Sands’s wife, of all women, 
dared not break such a vow lest she should 
be punished and lose her magical happi- 
ness—lose Roger! 

She hated the sight of blood, and dreaded 
contact with tragic violence, out of which 
she ought to have won her way forever. 
She hadn’t yet recovered from her fear of 
crowds, and of faces that might start out of 
them. She wanted to think that, if the girl 
were dying, she could do no good, and that 
after all she had better give help elsewhere. 

Yet, while reason argued, instinct had al- 
ready decided that this was the claimant of 
the vow. Beverley made the stout woman 
let her pass, and went down on her knees 
beside the slight body—the curiously flat- 
looking body which lay on the pavement 
almost like a doll cut out of paper. 

Beverley’s dress dipped into a widening 
pool of blood, but she did not sicken as she 
had thought she would; and to her own 
surprise she found her hand stroking back 
a lock of dark-auburn hair from the up- 
turned face. Poor, thin, child’s face! 

“Don’t be afraid! You’re going to be 
helped and saved,” she said in answer to 
the wild look in the roving eyes. “You're 
going to be loved and cared for!” 

Something, she hardly knew what, made 
Beverley add those last words, for a mes- 
sage of despairing loneliness came to her as 
if telegraphed by wireless. She felt that, 
if the girl could hear, an assurance of sym- 
pathy might make the difference between 
life and death. 

By this time a doctor had arrived— 
whether he came from the shop or from 
the crowd, Beverley did not know. He, too, 
knelt by the sufferer. He spoke to Bever- 
ley, perhaps thinking that she had some 
acquaintance with the injured girl. 

The police—there were two policemen 
now—had cleared away the sensation-seek- 
ers, but the lovely lady of the blue limou- 

Sine was left in peace. She seemed to be 
helping the doctor. Anyhow, he was talk- 
ing to her, and that was a guarantee of her 
right to be there. 

“Keep off there—keep off!” the police- 
men repeated, pushing people back. “The 
ambulance ‘ll be around any minute.” 

But the ambulance did not take its cue. 
This was strange, for almost always the 
service is splendidly prompt. ‘The doctor 





was growing impatient, when a man ran 
up bringing news that there had been an 
accident—a collision with a street-car. No- 
one was hurt, but it meant a delay before 
another ambulance could be called and 
respond. “That’s bad!” the doctor growled. 
“Every second may count.” 


“Can’t we take her away in my car?” 
asked Beverley. “Why shouldn’t I have 
her at my house? She’s only a child—and 
so frail! Loving care might save her. I'd 
have a trained nurse for her. I’m Mrs. 
Roger Sands—you may know my husband’s 
name.” 

The name of Roger Sands was impres- 
sive. So was Beverley, and so was the car. 
The ambulance wasn’t at hand, and time 
pressed. It seemed as if the offer, though 
unusual, not quite regular, might be ac- 
cepted. , 

The doctor was interested. He was the 
physician engaged to attend the employees 
of Moreton & Payntor, and had authority 
in the neighborhood. To test Mrs. Roger 
Sands’s character he abruptly ordered her 
into the surgical department—“ground 
floor, close by the side street entrance”— 
to “fetch out a stretcher, and be quick!” 


Beverley responded without hesitation, 
and in two minutes a startled boy appeared 
with a canvas thing like a cot. The doctor 
and one of the policemen got the childish 
body upon this, while Beverley darted to 
her waiting chauffeur. 

He—Robbins, an elderly Englishman— 
was furious, but, short of giving notice then 
and there, he could do nothing save obey. 
The folding chairs were pulled out; on one 
was piled the car’s best ornament, a large 
chinchilla rug, and some blue silk cushions. 
These gave support for the foot of the 
stretcher, its head resting on the seat; and 
the other folding chair was taken by the 
doctor, who, sitting there, could hold his 
patient safely in place. Mrs. Roger Sands 
scrambled up beside her chauffeur, and did 
not even notice that the man’s face was a 
thunder-cloud. 

Robbins could have wept. His last situa- 
tion in England had been with a duke. He 
would still have occupied it, had he not 
passed the “smart” age; but for America 
he had assumed an almost ducal air him- 
self; Roger Sands had thought him an ex- 
cellent guardian for Beverley. 

Robbins didn’t approve of America, 
though wages were good, but he had ap- 
proved of his mistress. There had seemed 
to him something queenly about her, which 
“reminded him of home”; but today he 
was ashamed of her. No dignity, no self- 
respect! To drive through the streets of 
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New York sitting on the front seat beside 
him, as if she were a lady’s-maid! Worse 
still, her dress, her gloves, were stained 
with blood. 

As for the inside of the new car, it would 


be ruined. The lining would have to come 


out. The man felt. responsible, and. be- 
lieved that his master would also consider 
him so. Sitting beside Mrs. Sands, with 
the look of an inferior Roman statue on 
his square face, the chauffeur resolved to 
see Mr. Sands before the tale of this morn- 
ing’s work could be told by another. 


When Robbins thought of “another,” it 
was of Sand’s American chauffeur, who 
drove him to the office and fetched him 
back. The Englishman made up his mind 
that he would bribe the American to “lend 
his job” that afternoon. They could ar- 
range an excuse. Harter had a cold; he 
needed only to be a little worse. But, as it 
happened, Roger Sands read of the affair 
in an evening paper while he waited for 


‘his car. 


To see Beverley’s name in big letters 
gave him a shock. A sensation as of his 
heart being squeezed and wrung dry of 
blood caught him before he could take in 
more than “Mrs. Roger Sands.” Then, 
as he plunged into the story, he became con- 
scious that somewhere within him had al- 
ways been a dread of finding his wife’s 
name in a sensational newspaper head-line. 
What he feared she might do, or what 
might be done to her, was dim as a dream. 
Now, as he read on, his first feeling was of 
relief. Why, this was nothing, thank God! 


Some reporter had worked up the inci- 


dent into a romance, and his editor, appre- 


ciating the importance of Roger Sands, had 
given it nearly a whole column. On the 
surface it was a tribute to Mrs. Sands’s 
goodness of heart; but as Roger’s rush of 
thankfulness passed, he began to see an 
unpleasant side of the business. 


The reporter had interviewed various 
persons at Moreton & Payntor’s. He had 
learned that the girl befriended by Mrs. 
Roger Sands was employed in the restaur- 
rant for women assistants. By certain of 
these, it appeared, she had been suspected 
of small thefts. They had watched her, and 
it was in the midst of a scene, following an 
accusation, that the waitress had suddenly 
flung herself out of a fourth-story window. 


She was an Irish girl not long in New 
York, to whom employment had been given 
almost as an act of charity, by a manager, 
a fellow-countryman, to whom she appeal- 
ed. Little was known of her beyond the 
fact that she called herself Clo Riley, and 
that she had been in the employ of More- 
ton & Payntor for nearly seven months. 
She had made no friends, and given no 
confidences. Some of her companions con- 
sidered her “mysterious.” 

At the Park avenue apartment of Mr. 
and Mrs. Roger Sands an interview had 
been refused; but the reporter had learned 
from a servant that if the invalid were a 
dear relative of Mrs. Sands, she could not 
be more lovingly cared for. The largest 
and handsomest spare room had been hast- 
ily prepared, a trained nurse had been en- 
gaged, and a famous surgeon had been call- 
ed in consultation with the doctor who had 
undertaken the case. 

Following-these details came a descrip- 
tion of Mrs. Roger Sands, gleaned from an 
eye-witness of the scene in the street. 
“Looking like an angel, Mrs. Sands had 
thrown herself on her knees beside the ap- 
parently dying girl, careless that her dress 
was dabbled with blood.” She had “whis- 
pered soothing words, though the would-be 
suicide was scarcely conscious.” And in 
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order that “a stretcher, obtained by the 
lady herself, should be accommodated in 
the car,” Mrs. Sands had seated herself by 
the chauffeur. 

The story developed strangely to Roger. 
He fancied he saw something hidden be- 
hind it. Knowing things about Beverley 
which, he trusted, few others knew, he saw 
this affair in a peculiar light. 

Roger had tried with all his strength to 
make his matrimonial experiment a suc- 
cess. It was a success. He adored Bever- 
ley. He was glad that he had taken the 
girl “as she stood.” He believed that she 
was as good as she was sweet, but she had 
been right in her prophecy—it was terri- 
ble, sometimes, to think that he knew noth- 
ing of her past. 

At night the thoughts that came to him 
were worse than day thoughts. He would 
wake and draw in a breath of Beverley’s 
fragrance—the fragrance of wild rose 
which hung always about her. He would 
hear her soft breathing. Now and then 
he would catch a murmured word from 
some dream of hers, 

Once he had fancied that she spoke a 
name. There was a syllable which sounded 
like “ri.” He had thought afterward that 
perhaps it was not a name. She might 
have been muttering the word “rider,” or 
“riding.” 

What if it had been “Riley”? What if 
this girl out of a shop had been associated 
with her in the hidden days? 

It seemed plausible that this should be 
so. The incident had happened outside 
Moreton & Payntor’s department-store. 
Beverley had taken to going there lately. 
She might have had a reason for choosing 
that shop. Indeed, it sttuck Roger as in- 
credible that even her impulsiveness could 
lead her so far for a mere stranger’s sake. 

Besides, why hadn’t she telephoned to 
him? It looked as if she were determined 
to carry out her scheme before he could 
oppose it. 

In this mood he went to his automobile. 
He was surprised to see Robbins, but not 
sorry, because Robbins had been mixed up 
in the morning’s affair. Roger hardly lis- 
tened to the man’s explanation of Harter’s 
absence. “What’s this I’ve been reading 
in the Evening Star?” he broke in. 

Here was luck for Robbins, who would 
have hesitated to open a conversation with 
his master. He began to excuse himself 
for the accident that had fallen upon the 
new car. “It was the mistress’s order, sir, 
and I had no choice; but I can’t help 
thinking, if she’d known what a mess the 
blood would make, she’d ’ave let me calla 
taxi.” 

“Another lining is easily put in,” said 
Roger coolly; but his feelings were far 
from cool. For the first time he was angry 
with Beverley. Of all women, she was the 
one who ought to think twice before doing 
a thing to get herself talked about; but she 
never thought twice. As he drove home- 
ward, doubts of her crowded into his mind. 

At home, Beverley was in the room which 
had been turned into a hospital. The nurse 
had called her, to announce that the pa- 
tient had come back to consciousness and 
had begun asking questions. “I saw it 
would worry her to be put off,” went on 
Sister Lake, “so I told her a few things. 
She remembered throwing herself out of 
the window, and the fall, and then waking 
up, lying in the street. She said she’d 
either dreamed of an angel speaking to 
her about ‘love and care, or else it was 
true. I thought she might be quieter if I 
explained; and when she heard what you’d 


done, She insisted on -— begging you to 
come,’ 


“ll go at once!” Beverley exclaimed. 


“That is, if you think best.” 


“Just for a few minutes,” the nurse hint- 
ed. “I have an idea there’s something spe- 
cial she wants to say.” 

Beverley let herself be led in, as if she 
were a visitor in the house. The room 
looked strange to her. The servants, di- 
rected by the doctor and later by the 
trained nurse, had swiftly, noiselessly made 
many changes before the girl came to her- 
self. The curtains had been taken down, 
the rugs cleared away from the parquet 
floor. Most of the furniture had disap- 
peared, and on a glass table were a num- 
ber of bottles. The bed faced the door, and 
as Mrs. Sands softly entered, a pair of 
eyes looked at her. 

A pair of eyes! Beverley’s heart jumped 
as her own eyes met them. They had look- 
ed at her before, but she had been too 
frightened to know what they were like, 
except that they were wild with some fren- 
zied appeal. She had not known how large 
and dark they were, or that they were 
beautiful. There was no wildness in them 
now, but it seemed to Beverley that they 
held an almost exalted expression. 


The nurse drew Mrs. Sands near to the 
bed, and issued her orders before the girl 
could speak. “Neither of you must say 
much,” she commanded. “Mrs. Sands has 
come to let you see that she really exists, 
and you can thank her, if you like; but 
she mustn’t stay many minutes. If you’re 
good she’ll make you plenty of visits later.” 

“Sister Lake is right,” said Beverley. 
“You mustn’t excite yourself. You're going 
to get well, and this is your home.” 

“I’m not excited,’ the girl answered in 
a low, monotonous voice, hardly above a 
whisper; “but I had to see you, and tell 
you this one thing. I didn’t want to live, 
because—I was miserable, and everyone 
hated me; still, it seemed awful to die. 
You saved me, and now I wish to live, if 
only to show you what gratitude can be. 
I expect you’re awfully rich and have ev- 
erything you want. I’m poor—oh, poorer 
than any mouse in any church! It doesn’t 
seem as if I could do anything for one like 
you. But who knows? There was a mouse 
once helped a lion. It gnawed a hole in a 
net. I feel as if the time will come when I 
can do as much for you, because I want to 
so dreadfully! That’s all.” 


* * . * 


It seemed that everything was to go 
wrong with Roger Sands that day. He had 
felt, for the last few months, that a cloud 
had risen between him and John Heron, in 
whose interest he had gone to California. 
If ever a business man owed a debt of grat- 
itude to the brains of another, John Heron 
owed such a debt to Roger Sands, who had 
risked not only his reputation, but even his 
life, against the powerful enemies of the 
so-called oil trust king. 

Heron had appeared to appreciate this. 
Before Sands left for New York he had 
been almost oppressively cordial, begging in 
vain that Roger should visit him ‘and his 
wife, a famous beauty with Spanish blood 
in her veins. He had written once, imme- 
diately after Sands’s departure, and had 
telegraphed congratulations on reading the 
news of Roger’s marriage. But the friend- 
ly reply had remained unacknowledged. The 
wedding-present of a gold tea-service had 
been accompanied by no letter, only a card 
with the names of “Mr. and Mrs. John 
Heron.” With Sands’s thanks the corre- 
spondence ended. 

This had vexed Roger, who had liked 
Heron, and who was not used to being 
slighted. Sometimes he wondered if inad- 
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vertently he had been at fault; but the one 
thing he could think of was Beverley’s fail- 
ure to enclose a note in his letter of thanks. 
She had argued that the present was for 
him, and that if she wrote to Mrs. Heron 
it would look like “pushing.” 

“Of course, I’ve heard of her,” Beverley 
had said. “She has the reputation of want- 
ing to know only the most important sort 
of people. I’m not important, except 
through you. Besides, she once snubbed a 
friend of mine—a girl I knew at school. 
She was horrid to her.” 

Roger let the matter drop; but when 
months went on without his hearing from 
Heron, he regretted his lack of firmness. 
Then he read in some newspaper that 
“Mr. and Mrs. John Heron intended short- 
ly to start for the East, where they would 
spend the summer.” Without waiting to 
consult Beverley, he wrote, saying that he 
had read the news, and that he and his 
wife hoped for a visit m their Newport 
house as soon as it was ready. He had 
written, not from the office, but from home, 
with the Park avenue address on the paper, 
in order to give an extra effect of cordial- 
ity; and today, as he entered his study, 
his eye lit on an envelope with John Her- 
on’s writing upon it. 

The letter lay on top of others on his 
desk; and instead of going to find Beverley 
the first thing of all, as was his lover’s cus- 
tom, he sat down to read his correspond- 
ence. Let Beverley come to him and ex- 
plain her conduct! The first letter he 
opened was Heron’s, which consisted of a 
few lines on one page. Roger’s eyes took 
in the whole at a glance: 

Dear Mr. Sands: My wife and I are 
obliged to you for your kind invitation, but 
owing to the fact that we have already 
made a great number of engagements, I 
fear we shall be unable to give ourselves 
the pleasure of accepting. Yours truly, 
John Heron. 

The blood rushed to Roger’s forehead. 
He realized at once that Heron’s long si- 
lence was not due to carelessness. This 
was a snub, almost an insult. The last 
letter had begun “Dear Sands,” and had 
been signed “Ever yours gratefully.” Roger 
was even more furious than mystified. 
“Confound the fellow!” he said aloud. 
“Next time he wants me to pull him out 
of a death-trap, he can whistle for his 
pains!” 

At that instant Beverley tapped at the 
door, and half opened it to peer in. This 
was an irritating trick. Not that it had 
ever irritated Roger before, because it 
seemed that nothing that Bev did or said 
could vex him; but he had told her from 
the first that she need not knock at his 
study door. It made him feel that she 
thought of him as a man many years old- 
er than herself, with whom she had to be 
ceremonious. That she should forget to- 
day, and hesitate outside the door as if he 
were an ogre, was the last straw for Roger. 

“How often have I told you not to 
knock?” he broke out at her. “Come in, 
if you want to.” 

It was the first time he had ever spoken 
crossly. Beverley started, and the look on 
her face, instead of overwhelming Roger 
with remorse, hardened him. “I—I’m. sor- 
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ry!” she said. “I thought I heard your 
voice, and I supposed someone was with 
you.” 

Roger forgot that he had expressed his 
opinion of John Heron aloud; and because 
he forgot, it seemed that Beverley was try- 
ing to excuse herself with the first fib that 
jumped into her head. He did not tax 
her with this, however. In silence he let 
the girl cross the floor and sit down in the 
easy chair that she called hers. 

She dropped into it as if her knees had 
given way, and looked at Roger, awaiting 
some ultimatum. When he did not speak, 
she could bear the suspense no longer. 
“You—you’re reading a letter—I inter- 
rupted you?” 

“The letter’s of no importance,” said 
Roger, throwing it upon the desk. “It’s 
only from John Heron, to tell me that he 
and his wife won’t be able to come and 
see us at Newport. One would suppose by 
his tone that he was offended. Probably 
Mrs. Heron expected you to gush over their 
wedding-present, and has put him up to 
snubbing me because you didn’t.” 

Beverley gave a long sigh. “Oh, then the 
letter’s of no importance?” she echoed. 
“But—you asked the Herons to visit us? 
I didn’t know.” 

“I did ask them,” Roger replied. “I 
heard they were coming East. You weren’t 
keen on Mrs. Heron; but you’re not very 
old or experienced, and your prejudice be- 
cause she once offended a friend of yours 
wasn’t enough to stand between John Her- 
on and me.” 

“Oh, Roger, I couldn’t have met them! 
If they had accepted, I should have had to 
be ill, or-—or go away!” Beverley exclaimed 
on one of her impulses, which instantly she 
appeared to regret. “But,” she amended, 
“thank goodness, they didn’t accept. I’m 
glad you don’t like Mr. Heron’s letter, be- 
cause you'll never ask them again. I hope 
you’re cross only with them, not with me. 
I haven’t done anything to annoy you, 
have 1?” 

“You know best whether you have or 
not,” Roger answered. 

“IT don’t know!” she insisted, frightened 
again. “What do you mean?” 

“Is it necessary to ask?” Roger wanted 
to know. “I came home intending not to 
question you; but I must make one com- 
ment—you’re surprised that I invited a 
friend to visit us without consulting you. 
That seems inconsistent with what you’ve 
done. I’ve read the evening paper, and—” 

“Oh, Roger! It’s in the paper—about 
that poor child and me?” 

“Naturally! You and I aren’t quite non- 
entities.” 

“Well, but you don’t think I did wrong?” 

“Wrong !, ‘Wrong’ is a big word. You’ve 
done something childish—absurd—incon- 
siderate—” 

“Inconsiderate! To whom?’ 
face flushed again. 

“To me.” 

“But what harm can the child do to you?” 

“That depends upon what sort of ‘child’ 
she is. Perhaps you can give me a better 
account of her than the Evening Star 
gives.” 

“I can’t give you any,” said Beverley in 
a trembling voice, “except that she was the 
most pitiful thing I ever saw—so young 
and desperate, lying in a pool of her 
blood—” 

“Which pool of blood you transferred to 
your new motor-car, my present, which | 
thought you valped.” 

“Roger! You don’t speak like yourself! 
What did the motor matter, compared with 
saving a life?” 

“Saving a life- wasn’t in question. An 
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ambulance would have been on the spot in 
a minute to take the girl to a hospital, 
where she’d have been better off than in 
my house.” 

“She wouldn’t have had love in a hos- 
pital. I felt that it was_for lack of love 
she’d tried to kill herself.” 

“A girl who steals her companions’ mon- 
ey can’t expect their love.” 

“Oh! So that’s what the paper says? 
I don’t believe she stole, Wait till you see 
the poor little thing, Roger.” 

“IT don’t want to see her. Now she’s 
here, she’ll have to stay till she dies, or 
can be moved. I’ve no wish to be cruel, 
but when she can go, I want her to do so. 
I don’t mind giving—” 


“You do mind giving the thing she needs 
most—a little faith and sympathy!” Bever- 
ley burst out, quivering with emotion more 
intense than she had shown Roger since 
the first strange moments of their acquain- 
tance. “Why should you take me on faith, 
and refuse it to another? You knew noth- 
ing about me—I know nothing about this 
child—” 

“Ah, you’re sure you know nothing about 
her!” Roger had promised himself not to 
ask questions. He put these words in the 
form of an assertion, and his tone was 
bitter. 

Beverley’s face changed. She looked at 
him with a new expression. “What could 
I know?” she echoed. “I brought her 
straight home, and she hasn’t been able to 
talk, except a few words to tell me how 
grateful she is.” 

“I wasn’t thinking of what you might 
have found out today. It occurred to me as 
odd that you.should do so much for a com- 
plete stranger.” 

“Oh, I see! You think I knew her—be- 
fore?” 

“I thought it possible. Her name put 
the idea into my head. I heard you say 
it once in your sleep—Riley, or something 
like that.” 

For the third time Beverley blushed one 
of her fatal, agonized blushes. The rush 
of blood forced tears to her eyes, and a 
certain strained look in them, a quivering 
of the lips, brought back to Roger’s mind 
a picture of her in the train. That was the 
first time he had seen her blush. She had 
said—he remembered well—“You are the 
only man [’m interested in,” and had 
blushed furiously. 

He had been sure then that she was no 
adventuress. She had looked like a fright- 
ened child, and she looked like one now. 
Roger’s heart began to melt at sight of her 
distress and the thought of her loneliness 
in the world, save for him. 


But with that picture of the girl in the 
train there came another recollection. Sud- 
denly he found himself recalling what it 
was that had led up to her impulsive 
speech. She had asked if any man had in- 
quired for her, or if any “noticeable” per- 
son had sought his acquaintance. He had 
replied that he had not spoken with a soul, 
except a man whom he knew slightly—a 
congressman from California named O’Reil- 
ly. He supposed that O’Reilly didn’t inter- 
est her? Upon this, with a desperate blush, 
she had made her startlingly frank reply. 


As this came back, Roger’s heart was no 
longer soft. Instead, it seemed to contract, 
and he had a sense of choking. What 
a fool he ‘had been, that day in the train, 
not to connect the girl’s change of color 
with O’Reilly! She might have blurted out 
her compliment to excuse the blush, in- 
stead of the blush having followed the 
compliment. Good heavens, could Justin 
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O’Reilly have been the man from whom 
she wished to hide? 

Roger began to see red. He did not wish 
to control himself now. “Perhaps the name 
you spoke in your sleep was O’Reilly!” he 
flung at his wife. 

For a moment Beverley stared without 
speaking. Then she seemed to gather her- 
self together. “So all this time,” she said, 
“you have been suspicious of me! I was 
so happy. I thought you were happy, too. 
I thought that in spite of everything you 
trusted me. It’s just as I was afraid it 
would be if I took you at your word and 
married you. You can’t endure the strain!” 

“I have endured the strain,” Roger as- 
serted in self-defense; but, as he spoke, a 
wave of sadness engulfed him, and he felt 
as if he had flung himself into the sea. 


“Why couldn’t you let well enough 
alone?” something in himesaid. But it was 
too late now. They were.both out of calm 
blue water, in the midst of the waves. 


“T’ve endured,” he went on, “because I 
loved you as few men have ever loved, and 
because I did trust you. The question is, 
have you deserved it all?” 


Beverley threw up her arms and then let 
them drop in a despairing gesture. “This 
is the moment I felt must come!” she said. 
“If I had only myself to think of, don’t 
you know that I would have told you ev- 
erything? I warned you how it would be— 
how I should have to keep the secret, not 
for a little while, but always. I can’t tell 
you any more now than I could then, ex- 
cept that the things you’re thinking are un- 
true. But, though I can’t speak, there’s 
something I can do. If you don’t believe 
—if you think I lied when I said no man 
had ever been anything to me—if you 
think I lie now, when I say I never saw or 
heard of this gir) till I found her in the 
street—then I can go out of your life. I 
can go today!” 

As she spoke slowly, sentence by sen- 
tence, with a sobbing breath between, Bev- 
erley looked straight into her husband’s 
eyes. Hers did not falter, though they 
swam in tears. With her last words, she 
rose and stood facing him as he sat at his 
desk. 

Roger gave her back gaze for gaze, as 
if he would read her secret written in ci- 
pher on her soul. He saw that she meant 
what she said. A word from him, and their 
experiment was at an end. She would go. 

It seemed to him that never had her 
beauty been so gentle, so womanly, and 
yet there was dignity in her poise—that 
dignity of the young princess which had 
won his reluctant respect in the train. 
Again he was won. He had to believe in 
her. He must! 

“You sha’n’t go!” he cried, springing to 
his feet. “I can’t give you up!” 

He would have seized her in his arms, 
but she held him off. “No!” she panted. 
“I won’t stay if you want me only in that 
way—because you have a kind of love for 
me, whether you believe in me or not. I 
don’t see how I can ever go through such 
a scene again, Roger. I love you too much 
to be shamed by you. Either you trust me 
or you don’t. Say which it is, and I'll stay 
or go!” 

“Girl, ’'ve got to trust you! I do!” The 
words seemed to burst from him; but still 
she held him off. 

“You do?” she repeated. 
that?” 

“Yes, I mean that. You know I love you 
more than all the world. It would kill 
me to lose you!” 

“And me, to lose you; but the thought 
that all this time you’ve been suspecting 


“You mean 


me, while I was happy—ah, that has almost 
killed me, Roger. I’d rather die from the 
shock of losing you than from such a hate- 
ful pain, going on and on.” 

“It sha’n’t go on,” he said. 
suspected you all this time. [Ive been 
happy, too—Heaven knows I have. I’m a 
changed man since the day I saw you and 
made up my mind that I must have you, no 
matter what obstacles there were. It’s 
only today I’ve been wretched. I can’t 
look in your face without believing you. 
Forgive me, Bev—and God forgive you 
if—” 

“There’s an ‘if? for you?” 

“No, no, there’s no ‘if? any more! You’re 
to forgive me—that’s all.” 

“Oh, I do! The hard thing would be 
not to forgive. But can we go on being 
perfectly happy again, just as if nothing 
had happened?” 

“Of course we can, silly child! Nothing 
has happened.” Roger had her in his arms 
now. He kissed her over and over again, 
till she gasped for breath, half laughing, 
half crying, her tears wet on his cheeks, 
and salt on his lips. “This has only clear- 
ed the air. As for the girl you brought 
here, I don’t care if she’s a murderess. 
Keep her forever if you choose. Train her 
as your maid—” 

“Oh, but she’s not the kind to have for 
a maid. I think she’s a lady. She seems—” 

“Well, do whatever you like with her 
Can I go further to show you I want to 
atone?” 

“No, you can’t, Roger.” Beverley nestled 
her face into his neck, “I adore you!” 

She closed her eyes to feel the return of 
happiness more intensely, with the world 
shut out. Then, opening them and looking 
over Roger’s shoulder, she happened to 
catch sight of John Heron’s letter on her 
husband’s desk. A faint shiver ran through 
her body, and Roger felt it. 

“What’s the matter, my darling?” he 
asked. 

“Nothing!” she answered. 
over my grave.” 


*T hayen’t 


“A mouse ran 


” * ® 


When Beverley remembered the satin- 
wood furniture, somebody else had bought 
it. The eight “magnificent pieces” were 
lost to Mrs. Roger Sands, and it was Clo 
Riley who had cost her the joy of possess- 
ing them. Still, Beverley would not have 
given up her protegee for twice as much 
satin-wood painted by Angelica Kauffmann. 

She found that—to use her own words— 
she could “be happy again just as if noth- 
ing had happened” between her and Roger. 
Perhaps, even, certain things that had hap- 
pened, things that Roger had scarcely 
thought of, or had forgotten, made her 
happier than before, more safe. And the 
waif she had rescued gave her an interest 
in life different from any she had known 
before. 

For one thing, it was wonderful to feel 
that she had the power to save a fellow 
being, and wonderful to be worshiped as 
Clo worshiped her. Of course, Roger wor- 
shiped her, too; but it was Beverley who 
looked up to him, whereas Clo looked up 
to her. When Beverley went into the room 
presided over by Sister Lake, the child’s 
great black eyes dwelt upon her as the 
eyes of a devotee upon the form of a god- 
dess. Roger Sands’s wife felt dimly that 
she was repaying God for saving her by 
what she was able to do for the Irish girl. 

As soon as Clo was allowed to talk, she 
insited upon telling Beverley about her- 
self. There was apparently no romance or 
mystery in the story of her past—of her 
18 years of life. Her mother had died when 
she was less than three, but Clo said that 
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she could remember her perfectly. It was- 








n’t only the photograph she had—faded 
picture of a young woman with a baby in 
her arms—but she could see her mother’s 
coloring. Oh, such lovely coloring! Not 
dark-red hair, like her own, but gold, and 
hazel eyes, more brown than gray. Mother 
had been only 24 when she died. She did- 
n’t look more than 16. 

Clo had to admit that most of what she 
knew of her mother was from the sisters 
who cared for the orphans. Yes, it was in 
an orphan asylum that the child had been 
brought up. About her father she knew 
nothing, except that her mother had “lost” 
him before her baby was born, and that he 
“came from America.” Evidently his name 
had been Riley, because the mother was 
Mrs. Riley: and Clo was Clodagh because 
“that was a name in mother’s family.” 

The sisters had been particularly kind. 
Mother had given Clo into their care, be- 
cause she lodged a few doors away from 
the orphan asylum, and had fallen ill. 
There had been a little money, which was 
placed in a bank, for the child. 

The sisters had known that the mother 
was a lady; but the orphan girls, when 
they grew up, were supposed to be put into 
service. Neither Clo nor the sisters had 
wanted her to be a servant, and when she 
was sixteen a situation was found for her 
as “companion” to an old lady. As a mat- 
ter of fact, she became a maid for a very 
cross dog and its mistress. Clo endured it, 
however, for nearly two years. Then she 
ran away and sailed for Canada, wifh the 
60 pounds which was her fortune. 

Canada hadn’t given her much, and she 
tried the United States, her unknown 
father’s land. She knew how to use a 
typewriter, and had studied shorthand at 
night, when she was the dog’s maid. Un- 
luckily she wasn’t skilled enough for office 
work, and at last, nearly starving, she 
snatched at what she could get, with More- 
ton & Payntor. 

“I just couldn’t eat and dress on my 
wagegg Clo explained in her soft, rich d 
voice, rather deep for so young and small PLS, 
a girl, and made creamy by a touch of 
Irish brogue. “One has to do both in New 
York, for it’s not the Garden of Eden be- 
fore the serpent came. I was so hungry 
all the time, if the girls left a crust on 
their plates I used to hide it. I expect the 
way I'd look to see if there’d be anything 
left gave them the idea I was a sly piece! 
They thought I put on airs, too—me! Per- 
haps it was my not knowing their kind of 
slang. And it’s true I did steal once—or 
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almost the same thing.. There was a dollar 








bill on the floor under a table one after- 
noon, and instead of trying to find who 
was the owner, I slipped it inside my dress. 
1 must have been nearly off my head, or 
I'd never have done it, darling Mrs. Sands! 
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When the time came to go home to my 
room that night, I didn’t go. I went to a 
restaurant, and I ate. I ate a whole dol- 
lar’s worth of dinner, just so I couldn’t 
give any money back if I changed my mind 
next day. Well, next day was the day you 
know of. And what with knowing I was a 
thief, and the girls knowing it, too— 
though there was no proof—I thought the 
best thing for a lost child was to die!” 

Beverley had by this time interceded for 
Clo at Moreton & Payntor’s. Mrs. Roger 
Sands having taken her up, she had be- 
come quite a classic figure of romanice 
among her late enemiées. And when Bever- 
ley told the girl that she wouldn’t have to 
go when she got well, but could stop and be 
“a sort of secretary,” Clo Riley almost had 
a relapse from the shock of joy. 

By the end of May, Clo’s wounds were 
healed and her broken ribs had mended. 
Indeed, she was in better health than she 
had been since she was a child, the impish 
pet of an Irish orphan aSylum, The first 
day when she was up and dressed, able to 
go downstairs and out for a spin in the 
renovated blue car, she was a very differ- 
ent-looking girl from the battered wisp of 
humanity whose blood had stained the 
robin’s-egg cloth and silk. 

It was Sunday and Clo was burning with 
excitement. She was to meet her rescuer’s 
husband for the first time. Roger had 
never visited the bare, white room where 
she had lain for all those weeks, and be- 
cause he had not come she pictured him a 
dragon. Angel—so Clo had named Bever- 
ley—loved him, but Angel was a saint, and 
would love any old husband. 

Clo imagined that Beverley had been 
poor—she must have known poverty, to 
be so sympathetic !—and that she had mar- 
ried an elderly man because—well, not en- 
tirely because he was rich, for that would 
not be like an angel, but because she 
needed protection. Clo expected to see a 
grumpy graybeard. 

As for Roger—who had put off meeting 
the new member of his household as long 
as possible—he expected to see a washed- 
out invalid of indefinite type, a young 
woman of the shabbiest shop-girl order. 


Try Making Your Own 
Cough Remedy 
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What Clodagh saw, when she followed Mrs 
Sands into the study, was a strong, dar! 
man, apparently not at all old. Still, sh 
vas not sure she was going to like him. 

What Roger saw was a small, slend 
girl, too childish, too impish, to be thoug) 
of as a “young woman.” She had a litt! 
oval face with a pointed chin. It was’pal 
but not washed out, and her lips were red 
An obstinate, impudent mouth, Rog 
thought; and as for her eyes, he had ne 
seen such great eyes in a human face. Th 
were like holes in a blanket, so big, 
black, as they stared up at him. 

Clo had curly auburn hair, which look: 
even redder than it was, in contrast wit! 
her eyes. But though her face was impis! 
—not pretty, precisely, with its high chee! 
bones and impertinent chin—he had t 
admit that it was noticeable, and in som 
odd way attractive. 

Far from being shabby, the girl wa 
charmingly dressed. He might have know: 
if he had stopped to think, that Bev would 
see to that; but he had disliked thinkin 
of Clo Riley. It was enough that he had 
atoned by letting Bev keep her in the hous 
Not once had he asked a question about 
the girl’s looks, and he had shown his lack 
of interest if Beverley had been inclined to 
talk of her protegee. 

For this reason Clo was a surprise to him, 
as he was to her. Each saw that the other 
was a distinct and interesting personality ; 
and Roger realized that Beverley was right 
—the girl had the air of being a lady 
There was something else about her, too, 
which piqued him. He could not make out 
what it was. Did she look like someone hx 
knew? 

He was polite, as he had promised to be, 
and called Clo “Miss Riley.” When Bev 
erley said that they were going out for th« 
invalid’s first drive, Roger replied that he 
was glad; but Clo, catching his eye, fancied 
she saw a sarcastic- gleam. 

“He’s thinking of the time I came here 
in that same car,” she told herself. “! 
know it must have been spoiled. Pgpbably 
he had to pay a lot for doing it over. And 
my goodness, the dollars of his that Ange! 
has been pouring out for me every day 
since! No wonder he looks sick! But som: 
day I shall repay them. I don’t know how, 
only I will—I will!” 

Beverley and Clo went down in the gor 
geously-decorated elevator. The girl had 
never seen anything so grand, not even at 
Moreton & Payntor’s, but she did not feel 
overwhelmed by the magnificence of her 
surroundings. 

“If Angel lived in a garret, it would b« 
a palace to me,” she reflected. 

A hall porter opened the door of carved 
bronze and glass. Without seeming to look, 
he took in every detail of the slender figur: 
in white cloth—the white hat tilted over 
the dark-red hair, the tiny white shoes, th: 
dainty ankles in silk stockings. Clo could 
have laughed aloud. 

Of course, the giant in livery knew the 
whole story. He was contrasting the-way 
she came out with the-way she had come in 
How glad she was that Sister Lake had let 
her take this trial trip alone with Mrs 
Sands! Thanks to her experiments in 
walking during the last week, there wa 
nothing of the invalid about her appear 
ance. 

Drawn up at the pavement was the glit 
tering blue automobile, with statuesqui 
Robbins at the wheel. Clo remembered 
both, with a queer, sick pang. She had not 
been wholly unconscious when the stretch 
er was pushed into the car. “What I ow: 
this darling woman!” was the thought she 
breathed, like a prayer. 
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As the two crossed the pavement—tall, 
beautiful Beverley and quaint little Clo—a 
man who must have been loitering close by 
started toward them with a limping step, 
and took off his hat. “Is this Mrs. Roger 
Sands?” he asked. 

Beverley stopped short, within a yard of 
her car. For such a graceful, softly mov- 
ing person, her movement seemed jerky. 
Clo glanced from the man to Mrs. Sands 
in surprise. One would say that Angel 
looked frightened, only that would be ab- 
surd—in broad daylight, on Park avenue, 
close to her own home and close to her own 
car, with a big porter and a chauffeur to 
protect her! 

Besides the man wasn’t a creature worth 
being afraid of. e was short, and very 
thin, as if he had been ill. He hadn’t a 
nice face—no, it was horrid, disagreeably 
sallow and sickly, with hollows under the 
red-rimmed eyes. He was badly lame, too, 
if he wasn’t pretending; and altogether, in 
spite of her newly-mended ribs, Clo felt 
that she herself would be equal to knock- 
ing him down. 

“Yes, I am Mrs. Sands,” Beverley an- 
swered, as if against her will. “I don’t 

but perhaps someone has sent you with 
a message?” 

“In a way, yes, that’s it,” said the man. 
He had a sharp, raspy voice, as if his 
throat was sore. He swallowed and coughed, 
whether because he had a cold or because 
he hesitated what to say next, Clo could 
not be sure. But he looked up from under 
his cheap derby hat at Mrs. Sands with a 
sly, mean glint, which was like a ferret 
looking at a bird of paradise. “I had a 
message for you. I’m the man was sent to 
meet you in Chicago on the 21st of Septem- 
ber of last year.” 

“My God!” Clo thought she heard Bev- 
erley mutter under her breath. 

There was a second of suspense for Clo, 
and then Beverley spoke quietly. “Oh, I 
see! That’s very interesting,” she said. “I 
was—I’ve been expecting another message; 
but I didn’t know how it would come. I 
hope the news is good?” 


“That depends,” the man answered, in 
his common, drawling voice. “It’s a long 
message. I was told to let you have it in 
person. That’s why I come here. I thought 
you’d sure be goin’ out sooner or later. If 
your husband had been along, I’d ’a’ left a 
line, but—” 

“Never mind what you Would have done, 
please,” Beverley cut him short. “The best 
thing I can think of now is this.” She 
hurried on in-a low tone, and Clo—who 
had stepped aside, nearer to the car—did 
not catch the words. “Take a taxi, and 
follow my automobile. When you see us 














| GETTING GRAY? 








It’s no longer necessary to use hair 
dyes to bring your gray hairs back to 
natural color and we intend to prove it 
to thousands in every part of the United 
States at our risk, nothing to pay un- 
ses Kolor-Bak brings your gray hairs 
back to their original color, no matter 
What the color was. Not a dye or stain 

not greasy, mussy or muddy, abso- 
lutely stainless, colorless and guaran- 
teed harmless and that is more than 
can be said of any hair dye. Guaran- 
teed to cure dandruff in two applica- 
tions, stop falling hair and it’s the sim- 
plest treatment in the world. The dis- 
covery was made that gray hair, dan- 
druff and falling hair are produced by 
the same cause, inert folicles and pig- 
ments. Results come astonishingly quick. 
Write Hygienic Laboratofies, 68 W. 
Washington Street, Dept. 1045, Chicago, 
for free book which explains everything 
and gives positive proof. 








stop, you must stop, too, at a distance. I 
shall get out and let the motor—with my 
friend in it—go on without me for a while. 
Then we can talk. Do you understand?” 

“Yes, that’s all right,” said the man. 
“Tll be there.” He touched his hat and 
moved away, as if his errand were done. 

“Drive slowly through the park,” Bev- 
erley instructed Robbins, and gently made 
Clo get into the car before her. “I’m so 
sorry to have kept you standing, dear,” 
she said. “I hope you don’t feel tired or 
weak ?” 

Clo did feel very weak—not from fatigue, 
but from excitement. She replied, however, 
with an air of cheerfulness, that she felt 

“grand.” 

“That’s good!” exclaimed Beverley, and 
sank into silence. 

(The continuation of this story will be 
found in next week’s issue of the Path- 
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EVERY ASTHMATIC 
INVITED TODAY 


To Try The Wonderful Frontier Method 
FREE OF CHARGE 


If you are a victim of Asthma and have never 
tried the Frontier Method we want you to do so now. 
We'‘have so much confidence in its wonderful heal- 
ing- and controlling power that we will send you a 
free trial at our expense. We don’t want a single 
cent of your money. We just want an opportunity 
to prove to you that it is the long looked for relief 
from your misery, 
many years. 

Thousands have reported themselves healed by this 
plan, so why should anyone continue to suffer the 
terrible paroxysms this disease causes when it only 
reguires a post card or a stamp to prove its benefit. 

No matter in what climate you live, no matter 
what your age or occupation, nor how long you have 
been troubled, if you have Asthma in any form you 
owe it to yourself to send today for a free proof trial 
of the new Frontier Method. 

This free offer is too important to neglect a single 
day. Write now and begin its use at once. Send no 


money. Simply fill out and mail coupon below. 
Do it Today. 


| FREE TRIAL COUPON 


FRONTIBR ASTHMA CO., Room 756-X 
Niagara and Hudson Streets, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send free trial of your method to: 
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SOVEREIGN TONIC 
Builds New Strength 


When your health has been undermined by worry 
or overwork, when your vitality is lowered, when 
you have that ‘‘don’t care a rap’’ feeling, when 
your nerves are depressed, when your work appears 
too much for you, you are then in a run-down 
condition, 

Sovereign Tonic is a real restorative, a blood maker 
and a nerve builder. ‘‘No better made. Each 
tablet contains 1 grain of PREPARED IRON with 
other blood and nerve products. You will be sur- 
prised and delighted with the new strength and vim 
Sovereign Tonic gives you. 

Sovereign Tonic will do more to brighten the world, 
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In the scrimmage the little man had 
been knocked down and trampled on. 
“Stand back there,” shouted the benevo- 
lent stranger. “Give him air and hurry 
up with the brandy.” 

“Never mind about the air,” 
the patient in a faint voice. 


The Interested Listener—It was lucky 
for you the wind sprang up when it did 
after you had been becalmed so long. 

The Ancient Mariner—No luck aBout it. 
When I seen the wind wasn’t goin’ to 
come of itself I fills my pipe an’ takes out 
my last match an’ lights it on my pants, 
an’ up comes the wind an’ blows it out an’ 
starts the ship.—Washington Star. 


murmured 
Argonaut. 


Borleigl dog. Have you taught 
him any new tricks since I was here last? 
Miss Sharp—Oh, yes; if you just whistle, 
he'll fetch your hat.—Boston Transcript. 


Officer—If a bomb were to drop on the 
powder magazine, what would you do? 
Sentry—I’d go up with the report. 


“What was Mrs. Van Zook wearing?” 
she asked her husband on his return from 
the reception. 

“My dear, that’s what was puzzling me 
all evening.” 

“What do you think about my engage- 
ment to Harold?” asked Gwendolyn. 

“I think,” replied her father, “that I am 
getting to be the senatorial branch of this 
family. My advice and consent are con- 
sidered only when its too late for them 
to make any difference.” 


“What 
give my 
wife. 

“An anesthetic,” 
“After he 
anything.” 

“Then don’t give it to him,” 
claimed. “He doesn’t need it.” 


is that stuff you are 
husband?” asked the 


going to 
agitated 


replied Dr. 
has taken 


Agramonte. 
it he won’t know 


she ex- 


“If you must be 
learn to play the 
“Why, father?” 
“Then when you are engaged with an 
orchestra you can turn your back on the 
room and won’t have to look at the danc- 
ing.”—Washington Star. 


a musician, 
piano.” 


my son, 


In a certain village schoolroom in Eng- 
land a lecturer from a neighboring town 
was holding forth on matters astronomical. 
His audience was inclined to be skeptical, 
and there was quite a flutter when the 
lecturer spoke of the distance between 
the earth and the moon. 

“That feller’s a fool,” whispered the vil- 
lage wiseacre to his next-door neighbor, 


“and Aw’ll prove it when ’e’s done spout 
ing.” 

Accordingly, when the lecture came to 
an end, the old villager rose to his feet 
and declared his intention of “axing 
question.” 

“Very well—fire away,” 
turer. 

“Wot Aw wants to know is, how far 
it frae here to N -?” mentioning thx 
name of another little village at some dis 
tance. : 

“Really,” gasped the lecturer, “I 
not tell you. I’ve never been to N- 
“Just soa,” came the triumphant retort 
Then, hoo many times has ya been to th 
moon?”—Christian Endeavor World. 


smiled the le 


could 


” 


or 


When Bartholdi was asked to design th 
statue of Liberty, he came over to th 
United States to study the pose of th 
American women. He must have decid 
that her characteristic pose was that ot 
standing in a doorway at night with a 
lamp in her hand, waiting for her hu 
band to come home. 


“Well, I must be off.” 


“I thought so the first time I met you 
The Girl—Who was that new 
had at the theater last night? 

The, Man—That wasn’t a new one. 
was only the old one repainted. 
Saturday Journal. 


girl yo 


That 


Cassell’ 


Poet—The editors have 
one of my poems. 

Wife—Well, Jack, they must think you 
stuff is good if they’ll go to all that trou 
ble with it—Detroit Free Press. 


returned eve! 


“You should not use a long word whe: 
a shorter one can be employed 

“I don’t. I never say ‘profiteer” I al 
ways say ‘robber.’ ” 


CAMPAIGN PLEDGE FULFILLED. 


Father Henry to Son Edsel—I can’t fo! 
low the president, since he has becom 
such a militarist. 

Son Edsel to Father Henry—We have no 
right to complain; he kept us out of war, 
didn’t he? 


OUT OF HIS OWN MOUTH. 


It is Woodrow Wilson who writes thi 
paragraph, in “A History of the Ameri 
can People’; “In -April, 1844, Mr. Tyl« 
sent to the senate a treaty of annexatio! 
which he had negotiated with Texas. Sc 
cret negotiations, a piece of business pri 
vately carried to completion and mad 
public only when finished, suited well wit! 
the president’s temper and way of actio! 
A man naturally secretive, naturally fond 
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not of concealments, but of quiet and* sub- 
tle management, not insincere, but indirect 
in his ways of approach, he relished state- 
craft of this sort, and no doubt liked the 
Texas business all the better because it 
seemed to demand, in its very nature, a 
delicate and private handling. The senate 
rejected the treaty by the very decisive 
vote of 16 to 35, men of both parties alike 
being irritated that the president should 
spring this weighty matter upon the coun- 
try in such a fashion, taking no counsel 
beforehand save such as he chose to take.” 


THE NEW CASABIANCA. 

“A storm of protest against President 
Wilson’s touring the country in behalf of 
the league of nations when so many vital 
domestic questions confront him broke out 
in the house today.”—-News Dispatch. 

He stood upon the burning deck, 

The Ship of State, alas! 
Although it was not yet a wreck 

It might soon come to pass. 


The fires of Labor’s unrest blazed 
As threat’ningly they spread 

And turned, while still unmoved he gazed, 
To Bolshevism’s red. 


The magazine, “Class Hatred” called, 
Lay waiting for the spark; 

But still he stood, all unappalled, 
Like Noah on the Ark. 


“Speak!” cried the Senate, “give the word! 
And stop the conflagration !” 

But yet he neither moved nor stirred 
In his exalted station. 


“Speak!” cried the House, with lifted hands, 
“Or else we all are lost!” 

But like a statue, lo! he stands, 
Unmindful of the cost. 


But no! he stirs, his heart is wrung! 
The chains of silence burst! 
These magic words escape his tongue: 
“The League of Nations first!” 
~-New York Sun. 





COULDN’T SURPRISE HIM. 


Joseph C. Chase, the portrait painter, 
told the other day a story of a Connecti- 
cut farmer who never would admit that 
he didn’t know all about anything that 
might come up. He was never surprised. 


BITRO-PHOSPHATE 
IS GOOD FOR THIN 
NERVOUS PEOPLE 


A PHYSICIAN’S ADVICE. 











Frederick S. Kolle, M. D., Editor of New 
York Physicians’ “Who’s Who,” says that 
weak, nervous people who want increased 
weight, strength and nerve-force, should 
take a 5-grain tablet of Bitro-Phosphate 
just before or during each meal. 

This particular phosphate is the discovery 
of a famous French scientist, and reports 
of remarkable results from its use have re- 
cently appeared in many medical journals. 

If you do not feel well; if you tire easily; 
do not sleep well, or are too thin; go to 
any good druggist and get enough Bitro- 
Phosphate for a two weeks’ supply—it costs 
only fifty cents a week. 

_Eat less; chew your food thoroughiy, and 
if at the end of a few weeks you do not 
feel stronger and better than you have for 
months; if your nerves are not steadier; if 
you do not sleep better and have more vim, 
endurance and vitality, your money will 
be returned, and the Bitro-Phosphate will 
cost you nothing.—Advt. 





“Wa’al,” would be in his invariable com- 
ment upon some striking incident, per- 
sonal or otherwise, “I expected it.” Re- 
cently at a trick show he was invited on 
the platform and the magician after some 
manipulation extracted a rabbit from his 
flowing beard. 

“Ha! Ha!” laughed his wife when he 
returned to the audience, “now you can’t 
say you expected that.” 

“Wa’al—no, thet is, not exactly. Fur 
two days I been feelin’ somethin’ going on 
in them whiskers o’ mine, but I couldn’t 
quite make up my mind ’twas a rabbit.” 


Schoolmaster—Jones, spell “weather.” 

Jones—W-e-t-t-h-e-r. 

Schoolmaster—Well, Jones, that’s cer- 
tainly the worst spell of weather we’ve had 
for some time.—Tit-Bits. 


10 MOULTING HENS 
LAY 10 EGGS A DAY 


“Keep Hens Healthy and They’ll Lay,” Says 
Mr. Henry. Telis How. 











“I placed 10 pullets by themselves in Sep- 
tember, and ted them Don Sung. The third 
day my eggs increased from 3 to 9 a day. 
They have had Don Sung ever since and have 
laid continuously. They’re moulting now. 
Yesterday I got 10 eggs from these ten hens, 
and am willing to make affidavit to it. Don 
Sung helps make feathers and gets the eggs.” 
—C. D. Henry, Box 51, Alverton, Pa. 

Mr. Henry’s results show that if you give 
your hens the right help, they will be 
ealthy during the moult, and will lay. It 
costs nothing to try. Accept this offer: 

Give your hens Don Sung and watch re- 
Sults for one month. If you don’t find that it 
pays for itself and pays you a good profit be- 
Sides, simply tell us and your money will be 
promptly refunded. 

Don Sung (Chinese for egg-laying) works 
directly on the egg-laying organs, and is also 
a splendid tonic. It is easily given in the feed, 
improves the hen’s health, makes her stronger 
and more active in any weather, helps her 
through the moult, and starts her laying. 

Try Don Sunk for 30 days and if it doesn’t 
get you the eggs, no matter how cold or wet 
the weather, your money will be refunded by 
return mail. Get Don Sung from your drug- 

st or poultry remedy dealer or send 50 cents 
or a package by mail prepaid. Burrell-Dugger 
Co., 233 Columbia Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind.—Ad. 


COLD Smoked 


Out! 





A FEW PUFFS and gooa-by Colds and 
Catarrh. 


No tobacco. No dope. They soothe the 
inflamed parts and heal the raw places, pene- 
trating air passages that cannot be reached 
in any other way. 

Sizes: 25c and 50c—at leading Druggists 
or by mail prepaid. 


MUNYON REMEDY CO., Dept. 51, Phila, Pa 


q HAVE YOU A SONG 
T g Poem, story or Photoplay 

to sell? Submit Mss. af 
enceto Music Sales Company, Dept. 33, Louis, Ma. 


HEALS LEG SORES 


wonderful treatment that quickly heals leg 
sores and varicose ulcers without knife or pain is 
described in illustrated book. Simply send name 
—a card will do—to Dr. H. J. Whittier, Suite 11, 
1109 McGee, Kansas City, Mo., who will gladly send 
any reader a free copy of this interesting book, 


ew Carburetor for Ford Cars 


Simple, not a moving part, installed in thirty minutes, 
guaranteed to double your mileage and start in zero 
weather without heating or priming. 15 days FREE 
trial. Our St. Louis man sold 2000 in 8 months, Salt 
Lake City man made $1200.00 in one week. Write 


U. & J. CARBURETOR COMPANY, 
3 503, West Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO. 


-Prostate Troubl 


Prostate Disorders, Bladder Troubles in 
Men; Getting up frequently at night, posi- 
tively and rapi overcomewithout drugs 
privately at home; Doctors, Osteopaths, 
Chiropractors, Physical Culture Directors 
use it; Easily used by anyone, anywhere, 
no matter —— — > ow = 
wi gz results 
pa iy. Write for free illustrated book- 
let convincing testimony. 
ELECTROTHERMAL COMPANY 
614 Central Bidg.. Steubenville, Ohio 
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with order discount. 
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TIRE Mileage RE! 


By Using STRONG DOUBLE TREAD TIRES. 
Guaranteed for 4,000 miles, standard guarantee. 


Our tires will save you 75% on your tire cost. More mileage fc 
money. And are constructed to give service. Made practically p 
proof. Our customers get from 4,000 to 10,000 miles of service 
fied customers is our best reference. 


RELINER FREE. Tubes are brand new, fresh stock. 












ie} a Size Tire Tubes Size ‘ 
Nee: 1 4) @ | Ee ee ae $5.50 $1.60 I is aan cba We 8.. 
j Pind) MET oni 20cccdacdicn« 6.50 75 DOIG ii secasncanciaa 10.0 
~ a SE wctliaddawheuss.<'s SS a a eg” ene sea a T= 
| ® Dh. tcamieedeeadadae 7.00 2.00 | GES vacakuatn dt abeun™ 11.50 3.4 
i ccteMaicedaadbeas RB re a cat 12.50 3 
{ SE MD nccccnsussasceues i GY ae ae  Speyosneypereeres 12.75 3 

4:8. NEEL REEL POT: 8.75 2.60 WOM ios Fxcokdatnnxte 12.75 
- 


Send $2.00 deposit for each tire ordered, balance C. O. D. T 
shipped subject to-your examination. State whether S. S. Cl., pla 
N. S. is desired—all same price. 


By sending entire amount of order you can save 5%—our special « 


Strong Tire & Rubber c 


3019 Michigan Avenue. Dept. 10, Chicag 
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